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HE dtuation of this couptrys. abit reſpeds i its. foreign 
| relations, is truly critical and alarming. The enſuing 
ſeaſon is univerſally conſidered as pregnant with events high- 
ly intere to America. An ardent zeal. for its welfare, 

and a trembling anxiety for its fate, appear to pervade near- 

ly all deſcriptions of citizens. Happy would it be for the 
public, if this common zeal excited by a ſtrong ſenſe of nati- 
onal injury, could abſorb. the unhappy iſlin&ions. of party 
which have hitherto prevailed to diſunite us. But, let not 
the philoſopher, anxious for the honour of human nature, 
expect ſo deſirable an event · The ſuperſtructure which ho 
raiſed, upon ſo, feeble a foundation, will by the paſſions 
of mankind be tumbled to the ground · The pride, obſtina- 
cy, and malevolence of the human heart, will farm too pow- 
erful barriers to ſo deſirable an object. 

France has exhibited to the world a painful example; and 
has taught us in letters of blood, that no common intereſt, 

no national danger, no general zeal can ſtifle the efforts of 
miſguided ambition, or arreſt the hydra of faction in bis ruin. 
ous career · While the combined force of all Europe, urged 
by the pride and intereſt of monarchs, and aided by fanati- 


ciſm, was threatening them with inſtant deſtruction, they had | 
to contend with far more dangerous enemies in the reſtleſs . 


and ambitious, intriguing and abandoned ſpirits in the boſom 
of their country. 
| | other 


ut we need not recur to the hiſtory of 


„ 
other nations to prove this unwelcome, ee truth, 


Our own annals furniſh ample materials for conviction. Fac. 
tion has been coeval with the government itſelf—no ſyſtem 
of meaſures, no adminiſtration, no individuals connected 
with the government and-purſuing, its welfare, have eſcaped 
the virulentattacks of diſorganizers—A con founded 
on the genuine mack principles of liberty, an admi- 
niſtration ſeeking the public good, freely and frequently elect- 
ed, and following the principles of the conſtitution, have 
been miſrepreſented, vilified, abuſed and more than once ex- 
_ hes open inſurrection. 
iends to "rome have been branded with the 
4 ithets of ri fatel lites, ariſtocrats and monarch- 
ee who have bled in the ſervice of their country, 
and who have grown grey in the public councils, have been 
charged with traiterous deſigns, with intentions to bring the 
country again under the dominion of Great Britain.— The 
laudable attempts to ſupport public credit, to place the finan- 
ces of the nation on a reſpectable footing, have been repre- 
ſented as plans to involve the nation in ebt—to burden the | 
people with taxes—to ſtrengthen the executive authority— 
to increafe the number of dependents upon government and 
imitate the pernicious policy of European nations in adoptin 
the maxim, that a public debt is a public In = 
and in a thoufand other forms, more various than thoſe of 
Proteus, has the ſpirit of faction appeared able country 
Barit has been our misfortune to have a force to our 
factions, an en and ſtability to diſorganiza y”un 
which the Never a of Europe are — ax 
Foreign influence has with us, directed, ruled and ma 
ed all our diviſions with's view to produce the en 
ble effect upon our public councils. 
It will be aſked from what nation has this dnflvente pro- 
ceeded? A diſorganiſer will ſay, from Great Britain 4 
moderate, or trimer will wander from kl Britain 1 
France equally. | 
But though it d 16th een unfaſhionable to ſpeak plain 
truths againſt our dear ally, I will reply boldly, from France 
as a monarchy, ſtill more from France as a republic. It will 
not be contended that Great Britain during our revolationary 
war, while ſhe was openly in hoſtility with us, maintained 
any influence in dur civil or military councils. The immortal 
WASHINGTON had not at that time been charged with trem- 
bling at the power, or being ſeduced by the influence” of his 
then deadly foe, and the heroic rage u. 9 
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his brave companions to conqueſt, was not ſuſpected of being 
polluted with Britiſh gole . 

But it is equally certain that France (who at that time it is 
confeſſed lent us no more aid than was neceſſary to aggran- 
due herſelf, and humble a powerful rival) had an artful: 
and intriguing miniſter fituated near our public councils, and 
if he did not create a party in congreſs, at that period, it is 
certain, that he directed and gov. one. 8 

© That this fame influence has been invariably exerted from 
that period ro the preſent—that 'it has, from its great- 
neſs and extent, prevented the exerciſe of any influence on 
the part of the Britiſh—that it has produced indecent, un- 
reatbnadle and injurious national partialities and antipathies 
— that it has infected at times the general maſs of American 
citizens, excited their paſſions unduly, poifoned their repoſe, 
deſtroyed their love of order, choked their patriotiſm, blind- 
ed their underſtandings, and rendered them incapable of 
ſeeing their true intereſts, I ſhall endeavour to prove in a 


following number. bg 


, | 
. 


"FRENCH INFLUENCE. No. 1. 
A HE influence which the government of France has en- 


to every honeſt andenlightened American to requireelaborate 


nied by the zealous partizans of France, and the adroitneſs of 
the ſtateſmen of that nation in acquiring an aſcendency in the 
public opinion of foreign nations is fo great, and ſo univerſal- 
ly admitted, that it may not be amiſs to ſummon to our aid the 
Pom which have ſo often been adduced by writers on this 
ubject, and which cannot be too deeply engraven on the 

mind of every true friend to his country. During the war 
in which we were allies with France againſt Great Britain, a 
ſenſe of common intereſt, a belief 7 the aid of France 
was uſeful to us in a conteſt, highly momentous to America, 
and above all, a generous confidence peculiar to our nation- 
al character, forbad us to harbour any fuſpicions of a gallant 
nation, whoſe ſoldiers were fighting at our ſides. The ci- 
tizens of America not immediately in adminiſtration had no 
opportunities of obſerving the artful Machiavelian policy of 
the king of France, and his favourite miniſter, Vercenxes, 
| in 


deavoured to maintain in this country, is too apparent 


proof But the truth of the propoſition has been ſo often de- 
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ture, and with our foreign miniſters. In a war, in 
an infant nation was ſtruggling againſt its parent ſtate, in 
which debility and inexperience were oppoſed. to Herculean 
force, and energetic counſels, in a war, in which the fears 
and anxiety of the people were conſtantly. on the ſtretch, it 
would have been the worſt policy to have expoſed the in- 
rrigues and artifices.of our moſt powerful all 0 
8 Bat ie is a well known fact, hitherto unconteſted, in its na- 
ture indiſputable, and one that I have always thought ſhould 
have been earlier made public, that the intrigues. and influ- 
ence of the French court in the congreſs of the United States, 
and with a certain American miniſter reſident in France, 
were ſo great, and ſo palpable as to alarm the honeſt ſtateſ- 
men of that day, and to oblige them to exert their utmeſt 
talents to counteract their effects. If it would be fair, to 
call as witneſſes before the tribunal of the public, many Who 
are ſtill at the helm, and who were perſonally acquainted 
with the fact, 1 could ſummon a hoſt whom the moſt viru- 
lent democrat would not feel diſpoſed to diſcredit. I ſhould 
not confine myſelf to the venerable Samuel Adams, J. A- 
dams, Dana, Jay, Gerry and the northern delegation ; but 
I would confront them with the Lees, Livingſtons, Madiſon, 
Jefferſon, and other enlightened ſtateſmen from the ſouthern 
ſtates: But as ſuch a colliſion might recal ſome unpleaſant 
reflections, and as my object is to ſmooth aſperities rather 
than increaſe them, I willingly forbear.—Public records, are 
by many perſons, eſteemed of higher authority, than any 
evidence derived from oral teſtimony—to ſuch I woutd refer 
as proofs of my aſſertions, the Journals of Congreſs both 
public and private. In the courſe of which will be found 
multiplied examples of motions, votes and reſolutions always 
brought forward by the ſame characters, and invariably fa- 
vouring the views and objeAs of France in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe of our own country. The moſt eminently diſgrace- 
ful of which, I cannot refrain from mentioning, although it 
has been frequently adduced by able pens. I allude to a re- 
ſolution paſſed in congreſs, directing our ambaſſadors to take 
no ſteps relative to peace without firſt conſulting and having 
the approbation of the prime miniſter of France. Happy for 
this country the ſpirit and good ſenſe of our miniſters led 
them to diſregard a reſolution, (originating as they well knew 
in the ſecret intrigues and private influence of the French 
court) and breaking through the fetters at the riſque of their 
lives and fortunes, they obtained for their country an * 
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able peace, and for — 1 immortal fame. The treaty 
of amity and commerce, and the conſular convention with 
France, are public acts which carry on the face of them in- 
conteſtible evidence, and have in their effects afforded the 
moſt. painful proofs! of the influence under which they were 


made. The former of theſe inſtruments was made under 


the auſpices of Franklin, Deane and Lee, and the latter un- 
der thoſe of Mr. Jefferſon alone. By the firſt France ſe- 


cured to herſelf. our important and growing trade, and in- 
tended to retain. the power of hampering and reſtraining ts; 
She has cunningly reſerved to herſelf the right in all events 


— 


of -the- fiſheries on the banks of Newfoundland, but in the 


event her conquering that iſland, we are to be excluded, 
and our ſhips liable to conſiſcation, if they are found fiſhing 


there . When firſt made, this treaty contained two articles 


3 — 
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(No. XI. and XII.) which even the French partizans had 
not the hardihood to defend, and which congreſs indignant- | 


ly reſcinded as too humiliating for an independent nation. 


By the conſular convention, France effected what — 


the darliog wiſh of their politic miniſtry, the legal eſtabliſh- 
ment of privileged ſpies-. 


It will not be pretended that her trade at that time Lions 


quired ſo expenſive an eſtabliſhment. 


Independent and unheard-of powers, judicial and execu- 
tive, were given to conſuls, who had hitherto been viewed 


merely as commercial agents. 


In what manner this has operated by the eſtabliſhment: * 


ſpies under the monarchy of France, and by the le 1 


ſupport of zealous apoſtles of liberty, jacobiniſm and 


under the Republic, what powerful inſtruments they bave | 
proved in making proſely tes, and (ſome of our Jacobins may 


add) martyrs to the cauſe of liberty, Gay be more fully un- 
ee et 
f . LEONIDAS. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE. No- III. 


ment and reflect upon the nature of public opinion, how it 


is to be collected, and in what manner it may be excited, 


In. 


created or directed. $11 


PHAT we may be enabled the. more juſtly to form an ; 
eſtimate of the degree and extent of the French influ- 
ence in this country, it will be proper to pauſe here a mo- 
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In every civil ſoclety the majority unleſs rouſed by ſome - 
appeal to their paſſions or intereſt, are quieſcent and inac-" 
tive. In a republican government like ours, the great body 
of the people are perfectly eaſy and repoſe” with confidence 
on the rulers whom they have freely elected and whom 
they know to be equally intereſted with [themſelves in the 
promotion of the public welfare and happinefs- 
But in every ſociety however happy the general ſtate of 
it may be, there will he perſons of ſome one of the follow- 
ing deſcriptions : Reſtleſs, uneaſy ſpirits, impatient of re- 
ſtraint—ſour, moroſe, malevolent hearts diſpoſed to view 
the fair objects of nature and art, the beautiful ſyſtem of 
laws, order and public happineſs, with jaundiced eyes 
gepreſſed, deſperate, profligate, abandoned wretehes, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a gambling ſpirit, deſirous of change; or vain am- 
bitious minds,  purſe-proud men, but of dull and feeble ta - 
lents, who think that their merits are overlooked, and who 
wiſh an overturn for the ſake of gratifying their rage for 
diſtinction. Theſe various deſcriptions abound more or leſs 
in different countries according to the ſtate of manners.— 
In England Mr. Burks computes them at one fifth of thoſe 
who think at all, but ſuppoſes that unleſs carefully watch, 
ed they are ſufficiently numerous to overthrow the govern- 
ment. In this country, I do not believe that more than 
one tenth of thoſe who are capable of forming any opinion 
for themſelves are of any of the faregoing deſcriptions, but 
though ſo deſpicable in numbers and character, yet they 
are fo ſubtle, active, perſevering, indefatigable and organiz- 
ed, that we have ſeen them effect in a few weeks an almoſt 
total change in the opinions of their fellow · citixens, aſſume 
the language and authority of the people, and threaten the 
very exiſtence of government . Taught this truth, partly 
by their experience in their own country and partly by obſer- 
vation of the American character, the emiſlaries of France 
early learned how to acquire an influence, and had almoſt 
diſcovered how to obtain à dominion over the opinions and 
conduct of the open and unſuſpecting Americans. From the 
peace of 1763 until the period when the Jacobin faction had 
erected a new deſpotiſm in France upon the ruins of the old, 
no particular occaſions exiſted to call forth the intriguing ſpi- 
rit of the French government. We do not therefore find 
any particular exerciſe of this their darling propenſiyy- 
They contented themſelves with filling up the full quota 
of diplomatic and conſular agents who were well employed in 
watching every intereſting movement of our government, 
and who were ready marſhalled to commence eſieQive opera- 
| tions 


[TE : 
tions as events or occaſions might require · Such an occation 
unfortunately for chis until now! happy country too ſoon pre- 
ſented itſelf. The firſt ſteps towards liberty which the 
French nation adopted, having for their object {imply a di- 


 minution of the royal prerogatives, and an amelioration of 


the condition of the commonalty and peaſantry were, received 
in . country. with univerſal and unfeigned pleaſure. Our 
public papers termed with congratulations on the auſpicious 
event W hen' therefore the mild, bumane, and philoſophic 


Warv iu and his accomplices, of the Girondiſt faction, 


aimed the fanguinary ſteel againſt the head of their unfortu- 
nate monarch, (ro whom, if to any of the French nation, 
we were under obligation, When they perceived that all 
Europe ſtood aghaſt at the horrid ſpectacle, and that incen- 


ſed humanity was urging combined nations to vindicate her 


rights," it was to be expected that they ſhould turu their views 
to America, as their only friend - Selecting then one of their 
moſt darling and intriguing ſpirits, a man who had already 
proved his abilities againſt the devoted heads of the unhappy 


Genevan?, and recalhing from this country a miniſter who had 


too much honeſty and too great friendſhip for us to be truſt- 
ed; they ſent out this emiſſary to draw claſer the bonds of fra- 
ternity which united the tuo Republics: Every artful de vice, 
every ingenious ſcheme, every plauſible, every faſcinating 
ſentiment was to be ſuggeſted to entrap us- To pleaſe our 
vanity we were to be told, that the French revolution was 
but an emanation of our own-— That a ſpark from America 


warm, to rekindle jealouſies hardly extinguiſhed, to reſuſ- 
citate injuries not yet healed, we were reminded of Britiſh 
tyranny, Britiſh" treachery, and Britiſh. cruelty. But 
above all to captivate the idle and the deſperate who have 
ever fince been the warmeſt friends of French principles, 
they preached the mild, perſuaſive and irreſiſtible doctrines 
of liberty and equality. Myſterious terms ! What wonders 
you have wrought ! Zquabty of property! Agrarian laws 
Liberty to act as our whims, paſſions or intereſt dictate ! How 
faſcinating to the diſſolute ! How captivating to the lazy and 
impoveriſhed Sans-culotte ! This hopeful ſon of ſedition, be- 


m Genet) with a dozen choice ſpirits, in the conſular 
character, to act as aids, were cantoned out at proper diſ- 
tauces, in the different parts of the Union. — The happy ef. 
fects of their exertions and talents have been widely felt 
and ſorely realized, but cannot be juſtly deſcribed, without 


devoting to them a ſeparate number. | 
N * LEONIDAS. 
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hid lighted the holy flame to gratify reſentments yet 


t by anarchy (the deſcription Tenders it ſuperfluous to call 
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HE zealous ſupporters of the federal government 
1 "warmed by a juſt ſenſe of indignation at the attempts 
made by France to ſubvert it or make it ſubſer vient to her 
own purpoſes, may naturally expect, that I ſhall charge the 
Whole body of opponents to government, admirers and ad- 
vocates of French principles, with having been corrupted 
by French gold. No, my fellow. citizens, I am not actuat- 
ed by ſo illiberal, intolerant a ſpirit. The ſincere object of 
theſe eſſays,” however uſeleſs they may prove in the event, 
is to allay the violence of party zeal, to remove from the 

reat body of antifederaliſts, that ſtigma which has been in- 
diſcriminately laid upon them to place upon the heads of 
the guilty alone the odium they juſtly merit to convince 
their too credulous partir ans that they have been deceived 
by falſe and hollow profeſſions of patriotiſm, and that if 
they reject the incendiary counſels of thoſe pretended patri- 
ots (who as Mr. Fabventr declares have all of them their 
prices) the real friends to the people, to liberty and law, 
will receive them with open arms, and will bury all paſt 
differences in perpetual oblivi oon 
Mr. GeNEer, the incendiary Miniſter of France, had 
been educated in the ſchool of ſedition and jacobiniſm . 
He knew full well the weak ſide of the human heart. He 
had ſtudied the examples of the firſt maſters in the ſcience 
of inſtruction, and had learned the ſecret of governing the 
majority by the machinations of an artful and an intriguing 
minority. He had ſeen, that by two powerful engines, 
the mightieſt monarchy in Europe had! been battered to the 
ground. 133 an ne SH 
: A venal and abandoned preſs, devoted to ſedition, is alone 
ſufficient to involve in general ruin, the faireſt ſtrutures— _ 
the moſt coſtly edifices of law and of government. But 
combinations of men, for the purpoſe of. watching the mea - 
ſures, and of © ſtopping the wheels”? of a government, what-+ 
ever they may ſtile themſelves, whether denominated © Con- 
«© ſtitutional ſocieties,” . Jacobin aſſociations,” or by the 
more modern and elegant name of Afﬀiliated Clubs, are 
ſill more maſterly inventions in the cauſe of terroriſm and 
anarchy. I am individually convinced that no form of go · 
vernment, no civil ſociety, can long under any circum- 
ſtances, withſtand the combined force of theſe two powerful 
anen ide il, n 
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Genet, freſh from a country in which theſe tertible in- 
ſtruments of deſpotiſm were madly triumphant, heated, boil- 


ing over with that fanatic phrenzy, that ſavage, that fierce 
dementia which was epidemic in the ſanguinary .reign of 


Robeſpierre, ſurnamed the humane, made his firſt debarka- 


tion at Charleſton, 'South-Carolina—a ſpot. of all others on 


the continent, the beſt fitted to promote the pacific objects 


of his miſſion. That his landing at this place was a part 


of that nefarious 2 to draw this country into the war, 
or to ſeparate the affections of the people from the govern- 
ment, cannot at this period be denied, ſince it has been ſo 


often repeated in the public prints, and no pretext, no 


apology either official or private has ever been offered for 
this daring | and outrageous inſult. upon the dignity of our 
country. The incendiary miniſter | began his career by 
granting commiſſions for privateers to any who applied for 


them; Pas gab. the ſpirit of rapacity and plunder ; 


by anthorizing a 5 the enliſtment of ſoldiers 
within our territories; by iſſuing commiſſions and employ- 
ing American citizens to begin a military enterprize within 
our juriſdiction; by receiving repeated addreſſes publicly as 
miniſter of France before he produced his credentials or had 
received his exequatur; by flattering the paſſions and the 
vanity of our citizens, and by perſuading them to conſider 
the cauſe of France as their own in his own fulſome an- 
ſwers to addreſſes; by profeſſing a regard and an affection 
for this country and its citizens which the event has proved 
to be falſe and deceitful; by engaging on his ſide, (in what 


manner or by what means. they beſt can tell) the Editors 


of ſeveral newſpapers in the moſt populous towns of the 


United States ; by encouraging the circulation of thoſe proſ- 
tituted vehicles of ſlander z by excluding from thoſe pa- 


pers (which have ſince been denominated French) every 
ſentiment and every publication which would have counter- 
acted his vie ws and leſt any. candid citizens ſhould doubt the 
truth of this aſſertion, I publicly challenge any writer to 


produce a ſingle publication in Bache's Aurora, .Greenleaf's 


Argus, or the lying, Chronicle, in which the federal go- 


vernment or the Britiſh nation, if mentioned, have not been. 
abuſed. and execrated, or in which the French meaſures 


either in Europe, or with reſpe& to us have not been ap- 
proved and applauded. Like a weather- cock, or like the 
Vicar of Bray, they have ſwivelled round and veered about 


with all the abſurdities, contradictions and barbarities of 


the French Jacobins. Genet had not only engaged certain 


Papers in ſupport of his vile meaſures, but he had Wr 


| 
| 
| 
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the lot vrtere, whoſe ( conſciences had their prices.” 
In what männer this has been done, whether by gold or 
flatter y, is of little moment to the publio who. — ſuffer- 
ed. Mr. ſecretary Dallas a Britiſh en nt, can no doubt 
reſolve this pomt, if properly feed. He can inform the 
public of what nature his reward was Sang > in de- 
fence of his patron” Genet when charged with his traiterous 
appeal from the conſtituted: dathbritits; and if we give any 
credit to the memorable; and never to be forgotten letter of 
Mr. Fauchet, Mr. Dallas could give us ſome light as to the 
negotiarion with the flour-merchants, about Which ſome 
envious clouds ſtill hang and hover. © That Mr. Genet em- 
ployed an engine till © more forcible to batter down the 
ly fabric of our conſtitution ; that he had nearly ac- 
compliſhed his object of involving us in the war, if the pru- 
dence of our executive had not ſnatched us from he im- 
e — will e 1 in my nent. 
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T ge bin bmi period, when Gallic mnfldieſes — 


allie principles were at the ſummit of their glory in 
this country; a period, when the voice of the genius of Ame- 
rica was ſcarcely heard, and when the ſuggeſtious of true pa-. 
triotiſm and national dignity were either not liſtened to or de. 
Tpiſed. At that awful criſis the ſcales of empire were ſuſ⸗ 
pended, and to the eye of philoſophic prophecy it was not 
even problematical, it was highly probable, chat America 
would be ſeduced into the ſcale of France, and become the 
humble fupplicant, the willing ſlave of the deſpots who rule 
that nation with an iron rod. That period, ſo in- 

to the fortunes of America, and which poſteri- 
ty will look back to, with horror, was during the mad 
career of the ſeditious, inflammatory Genet. In vain would 
Genet have continued to diſpenſe, with liberal and judicious 
hand, the louis d'ors and the crowns of France, (unleſs his 
reſources had been as exhauſtleſs as the mines of Peru) in 
vain would he have ſecured by careſſes and flattery, the vain 
and the ambitious of bur nation; in vain would he have dif. 
perſed his inflammatory and ſeditious writings through the 
medium of venal and proſtituted preſſes, the great body of 
the yeomanry like a firm phalanx, would have in battle 
array, ready to meet, and determined to check the progreſs 
of any daring invaders of our internal or external 8 — 

enet, 
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Genet, eagle · eyed to diſcover the barriers which oppoſed bis 
ſueceſs, and reſolved to accompliſh his object, even if the 
road to it led to civil war, and internal inſurrection, intro; 
duced into the peaceful city of Philadelphia, hitherto famed 


far its order, ae hed; of all ee nnn a „. 


bin Club. 

In what manner the firſt promoters afthia pions, confltat 
onal and patriotic Society, were induced to encourage, to 
foſter, and to fupport it ; whether by Gold, or purchaſes of 
Flour, will probably remain a ſecret. We cannot extend to 
them, the candour which we would exerciſe towards their 
9 baer. followers, that they were not aware of the 

gs and injuries they were committing upon their country. 

"Thou Mr. Swanwick, Mr. Clenaghan, Bache and a long 
lift of miſerable tools may plead that they were duped, yet 
this excuſe will not preſerve the memory of the ſcientific 
Rittenhouſe, the. amiable Hutchinſon, wn the learned Ser. 
geant; from merited contempt- 

As to Mir. ſecretary Dallas, I preſume kymiſdasferied 
apology z he glories in the honour of having been foremoſt 
in the cauſe of inſurrection, and ardently wiſhes for another 
opportunity of exerciſing his talents. The eſtabliſhment of 
the parent.club at Philadelphia, paved the way for the crea- 
tion of them in other populous towns in the United States, 
Charleſton, | Baltimore, Pittſburg, New-York, Benning · 
ton, Boſton, Portſmouth and Portland, ſoon followed the 
patriotic example. 

Four or five leading characters in each place, men of cha. 
racters and principles well adapted for the cauſe of ſedition, 
were all whom Mr. Genet had occaſion to ſecure, and bar. 
ren indeed muſt be that ſoil which will not yield a few Ar- 
nolds, a few Dallas's or a few Livingſtons. The fociety 
once eſtabliſhed, no great pains are neceſſary, to create mem- 
bers or to excite them to violent meaſures. Novelty, fond- 
neſs for change, vanity, diſcontent, ambition, all operate 
as powerful recruiting officers, to fill up the ranks of affiliat- 
ing clubs. To- day, I am nothing, I am only one of the 
people: to-morrow I ſhall'be ſomething ; I ſhall be a mem- 
ber of a club; a club too to govern, watch, and controul 

my ſervants, the public agents,” is very naviiral, very pow- 
erfal, and we have ſeen, in this country, irreſiſtible. =. 


gua | 
5 The eee of theſe eee were to 


promate 
the circulation of «/eful information, to guard the cauſe of 


liberty which was endangered by the European combinati- 


. and to watch the conduct of our own adminiſtration, * in 


, 
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the ableſt: writers, Whoſe “ 'conſciences had their prices.“ 
In what manner” this has been done, whether by gold of 
flattery, is of little moment to the public who have ſuffer- 
ed. Mr. ſecretary Dallas a Britiſh emigrant, can no doubt 
reſolve this pomt, if properly feed - He can inform the 
public of what nature his reward was for quibbling' in de- 
fence of his patron Genet when charged with his traiterous 
appeal from the conſtituted authorities; and if we give any 
credit to the memorable; and never to be forgotten letter of 
Mr. Fauchet, Mr. Dallas could give us ſome light as to the 
negotiation with the flour-merchants, about Which ſome 
envious clouds ſtill hang and hover. That Mr. Genet em- 
ployed an engine ſtill © more forcible to batter down the 
goodly fabric of our conſtitution ; that he had nearly ac- 
compliſhed his object of involving us in the war, if the pru- 
denee of — executive had not ſnatched us from the im- 
ending ruin, I will endeavour to eſtabliſh in my next. 
Nen - 10 tüte 
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On has been a period, when Gallic influence and 
I Gallic principles were at the ſummit of their glory in 
this country; a period, when the voice of the genius of Ame- 
rica was ſcarcely heard, and when the ſaggeſtions of true pa- 
triotiſm and national dignity were either not liſtened to or de- 
Ipiſed. At that awful crifs the ſcales of empire were ſuſ- 
pended, and to the eye of philoſophic prophecy it was not 
even problematical, it was highly probable, chat America 
would be ſeduced into the ſcale of France, and become the 
humble fupplicant, the willing flave of the deſpots who rule 
that nation with an iron rod. That period, ſo in- 
e to the fortunes of America, and which poſteri- 
ty will look back to, with horror, was during the mad 
career of the ſeditious, inflammatory Genet. In vam would 
Genet have continued to difpenſe, with liberal and judicious 
hand, the louis d'ors and the crowns of France, (unleſs his 
reſources had been as exhauftleſs as the mines of Peru) in 
vain would he have ſecured by careſſes and flattery, the vain 
and the ambitions of our nation; in vain would he have dif. 
perſed his inflammatory and ſeditious writings through the 
medium of venal and proſtituted preſſes, the great body of 
the yeomanry like a firm phalanx, would have in battle 
array, ready to meet, and determined to check the progrefs 
of any daring invaders'of our internal or external "_ * 
4 | enet, 
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Genet, eagle · eyed to diſcover the barriers which oppoſed his 
ſueceſs, and reſolved to accomplith his object, even if the 
road to it led to civil war, and internal inſurrection, intro- 
duced into the peaceful city of Philadelphia, hitherto famed 
far OR that hane of all realer — Jaco- 
bin C 
In . Ledemmanon afchiopbur, conflituts- 
onal and patriotic Society, were induced to encourage, to 
foſter, and to ſupport it ; whether by Cold, or purchaſes of 
Flaur, will probably remain a ſecret. We cannot extend to 
them, the candour which we would exerciſe towards their 
leſs informed followers, that they were not aware of the 
wrongs and mjuries they were committing upon their country» 

Th Mr. Swanwick, Mr. Clenaghan, Bache and a long 
lift of miſerable tools may plead that they were duped, yet 
this excuſe will -not preſerve the memory of the ſcientific 
Rittenhouſe, the amiable Hutchinſon, and the learned Ser. 
geant, from merited contempt-· 

As to Mr. ſecretary Dallas, I preſume in eg 
3 he . in the honour of having been foremoſt 


opportunity of exerciſi his talents. The eſtabliſhment of 
the parent.club at Philagelphia, paved the way for the crea- 
tion of them in other populous towns in the United States. 
Charleſton, Baltimore, Pittſhurg, New-York, Benning - 
ton, Boſton, Portſmouth and Portland, ſoon, followed the 
patriotic example. 


Four or five leading characters in each place, men ates 
racers and principles well adapted for the cauſe of ſedition, 


were all whom Mr. Genet had occaſion to fecure, and bars 


ren indeed maſt be that ſoil which will not yield a few Ar- 


nolds, a few Dallas's or a few Livingſtons. The fociety 


once eſtabliſhed, no great pains are neceſſary, to create mem- 


bers or to excite them to violent meaſures. . Novelty, fond- 
neſs for change, vanity, diſcontent, ambition, all operate 
as powerful recruiting officers, to fill up the ranks of affiliat- 
ing clubs. - “ To-day, I am nothing, I am only one of the 
people : to-morrow I ſhall'be ſomething ; I ſhall be a mem- 
ber of a club; a club too to govern, watch, and controul 
my ſervants, the public agents,” is very nawiral, very pow- 
erſul, and we have ſeen, in this country, creſſtible lan- 
guage. 
The avowed objects of theſe aſſociations, were to promote 
the circulation of «/eful inſor mation, to guard the cauſe of 
liberty which was endangered by the European combinati- 


on, and to watch the conduct of our own adminiſtration, in 


apology | 
in the cauſe eee and ardently wiſhes for another 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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which they pretended to have obſerved bortains; departures 
from the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and around which they 
eſteemed it the duty of all good citizens to rally.” The 
real objects of theſe clubs, were, to accuſtom our citizens to 
the newfangled doctrines of the French Jacobins; to famili- 
arize them to the jargon of unmeaning words uttered with 
holy zeal, and the diſorganizing principles of the republicans 
of France; to call up all the old reſentments againſt Great. 
Britain, and ſtimulate us to take an en nn the: war 
Wich France. mg 
They accordingly publiſhed their eee and regula- 
tions, written in a cool,” crafty and artful ſtyle, calculated to 
entrap the unwary and*honeſt citinen · But ſoon | after they 
were organized, they threw off the maſk and came forth 
as the bold champions of French principles, and of open in- 
ſurrection. They publiſhed their votes and anathemas, as 
dogmatical and as ridiculous as papal bulls, againſt every im- 
portant meaſure of the federal government. They repro- 
bated in expreſs terms, acts of congreſs which had —— ſo- 
lemnly paſt, and had been in operation for years. The fund- 
ing ſyſtem, the revenue laws, the exciſe acts, the Preſident's 
proclamation of neutrality, the appointment of Mr. Jay by 
the Preſident and Senate, all met with ſevere and unwar- 
rantable cenſure. The people were excited to intereſt them- 
ſelves againſt theſe meaſures, and to execrate the men who 
had promoted them. In ſhort, from one degree of violence 
they proceeded to another, until they received, what to eve · 
ry ingenuous mind would be the ſevereſt puniſhment, the 0- 
pen and avowed reprimand of the candid, prudent, enlighten+ 
ed, good and immortal Waſhin — 58 In any other country, 
the leaders would have received the puniſhment of traitors a 
e event will be hereafter e. 
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) EASONING from the nature of. man, and of dvil fo. 
ciety, abſtracted from experience, a philoſopher. might 
Ale deduce, the dangerous nature, the pernicious effects of 
organized clubs; he would naturally obſerve, that ſuch aſ- 
ſociations had a tendency to excite and foment a ſpirit of par- 
ty, tolocalize and narrow the feelings ef the members of 

- them, to ſeparate their feelings, their. pride and their inter- 
eſt from thoſe of the community at large; to eſtabliſn e 
474 ane 


un 
| bane of all governments, that monſter ſo univerſally dread 


ed in ancient as well as modern times, the Imperium in im- 
perio”——thar ſuch clubs when oppoled to a government, be- 
come the more dangerous, as they were enabled to act with 
more ſyſtem, to preſerve more conſiſtency, to facilitate the 
communication cf ſlander and traiterous objects, and to ope- 
rate with more unity and ſtronger effect, than detached in- 
| dividuals poſſibly could do- But the melancholy tale, found- 
ed on the experience of the unhappy French, and corrobo- 
| rated by ſome intereſting events in this country, affords a 
darker picture. | 
Anarchy, inſurrection, rapine and murder, have marked 
the bloody footſteps of diſorganizing clubs in France, and if 
we have happily eſcaped theſe baneful effects, theſe horrid 
outrages, it is rather to be attributed to the good ſenſe of 
our people, the wiſdom and prudence of our rulers, than to 
any ſpirit of moderation, any ſolid principles of virtue, in 
our ** conſteztutional”? ſocietiess The only ſtriking feature, 
which was ever unveiled to the eye of an injured and indig- 
nant public, was a mean, ſervile, childiſh imitation of n 
maternal club; at Paris, They copied, like the Chineſe, 
with too much minuteneſs; they adopted not only the cap- 
tivating principles of French Liberty and Equality,” 
but they introduced their ſtyle, their bombaſtic and turgid 
expreſſions : they affected alſo the republican rudeneſs (in 
France termed ſimplicity) —in their manners, their con- 
duct, and converſation. Like them, too, they attempt- 
ed to influence the public opinion, by raree ſhows, by cis 
vic feaſts, by republican ſymbols, by revolutionary music - 
They even dared at certain periods, to applaud the cut · throat 
tunes intended to excite French mobs to plunder, outrage 
and murder, and to cenſure American muſic, commemora- 
tive of our national honour · 
So widely diffuſive was their influence, ſo ſubverſive of 
national pride, and national honour, that a cold apathy ap- 
peared to pervade the great maſs of the community. The 
baſeſt infults upon our government, our neutral rights, from 
French inſolence, not only eſcaped cenſure, . but found 
daſtardly advocates: If there were in the nation ſome who 
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# burned with indignation at thoſe abuſes, they were either 

of intimidated by the threats or overawed by the influence of 

Cl. what appeared to be the public opinion -· While on the other F 
1. hand through the inſtrumentality of the Jacobins, the peo- 

of - le were inflamed and outrageous at every aggreſſion of the 

= ritiſh. Every injury, every outrage of that nation, (all 

at 


of which were 3 were magnified and diſtorted. . | 
5 0 . War, 


d 


War, horrid war, with that inſolent foe, was the moſt mo- 
derate meaſure we could adopt · Honeſtus, at one time the 
prop and the oracle of the Jacobin club at Boſton, in a ſpeech 
which will not ſoon be forgotten, undertook to prove that 
we were at that time, and had long been at open war with 
Great Britain. This great ſtateſman has now changed his 
note, and injuries through the denſe medium of 
Gallic influence, he cannot perceive any thing irritating, any 
thing unjuſtifiable, any thing indeed which is not commenda-- 
ble in the conduct of France towards America. The pru- 
dence of our executive in preferring honourable negotiation 
to humiliating war, in the caſe of Great Britain, was called 
puſillanimity, nay, it was even hinted, that WASHINGTON 


1 ee 


i, <A aA; 
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{ | was abſorbed in the vortex of Britannic influence... 
In the cafe of French depredations, French barbarities, 
4 French inſults, : more cruel, more outrageous, more un war- 


rantable, more wngrateful to a country, which honeſtly and 
ſincerely cheriſhed her cauſe, no meaſures can be too lenient, 
no condeſcenſion too mean. Though her haughty tyrants, 
in all the turgid inſolence of power, ſhould kick our miniſters 
from their preſence, and ſpurn at our humble and modeſt 
ſupplications; though, wich more bombaſtic pomp than 
would diſgrace an Eaſtern vizier, the directory did in fact, 
refuſe to admit our ſpecial envoy (for ſuch was Mr. Pinckney) 
to an audience, diſdained to enter into à correſpondence 
with him, and made his ſecretary” major Rutledge, ſtand 
like a lacguey, behind their chairs; though with an inſolence 
. unparalleled even in their treatment to the degraded Hol- 
landers, or the wretched Genevans, they have inſiſted in 
writing, that they will not receive any miniſter from 
the United States until we have complied with all the un- 
reaſonable and humiliating demands of France : yet there 
are ftill to be found in this country, miſerable ſycophants 
who not only palliate but applaud this infamous conduct; 
who rejoice in their country's woe; who would kiſs the hand 
that lacerates, and bow to the imperious head, which dic- 
tates ſuch diſgraceful terms to our country.—— That theſe 
ſentiments are ſolely the effects of the influence I have deſ- 
cribed, and that we have always had more reaſon to be of- 
fended with France than with Great Britain, I ſhall attempt 
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THE writings over the ſignature of © Leonidas,” do 


1 + honour, to the head and heart of the writer: as a : 


ſtateſman he appears to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
diſpoſitions and proceedings of our government towards 


France: as a patriot he is anxious to exonerate his _— 


from thoſe libellous charges of perfidy and ingratitude, whic 

have been made againſt her by GexeT, Faucuer, and A- 
DET ; and which have been aided by the abominable trea- 
chery of many American Arnolds, who have ſold their con- 
ſciences for French gold, and have belied and traduced the 
legitimate government of a country which is diſgraced in 
having given birth to them; merely that they might find 
favour in the ſight of the rulers of France, and ſhare in the 
general plunder of friends and foes. 407 
That the American Republic ſhould ſilently ſubmit to the 
repeated libelt on its government and people; that it ſhould 
tamely bear inſult and outrage, appears to be the wiſh of 
thoſe who have grown callous in the ſame infamous line of 
conduct: but heaven be praiſed, ſuch is. not the ſentiment 
of the great body of the American people; nor ſach the 
—_— her ableſt champions and defenders: The ſatellites 


of France, through the medium of certain Jacobin vehicles 


of {lander, have ſpread far and wide their calumnies againſt 


the conſtituted authorities; charged our courts of juſtice 
with violating the laws of the land, and exiſting treaties ; 
denounced the men whom the citizens of America have ſeen 
leading their armies to victory in the cauſe of liberty or pre- 
{iding at the head of our councils. , | 
_ . To refute theſe charges, and ſhew the falſehood of thoſe 


calumnies and denuncfations, is a bounden duty on every man 


who has time and talents equal to the taſł: the latter falls to 
the lot of Leonidas, and it is hoped he will never be weary 


PHILO-LEONIDAS. 
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17 had been my original intention, to prove, in the pre. 
A ſent number, in cool and conſiderate language, That the 
conduct of the Britiſh government towards this country, in 
the diplomatic department, and the injuries and ſpoliations 


which were by them unwarrantably committed upon our 
trade, under colour of the haſty and imprudent orders of 
the king and council, were of a nature which admitted and 


juſtified 
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| tified the conciliatory meaſures adopted by 88 Is 
hat thoſe meaſures not only coincided with the wiſeſt policy, 


dut met the hearty approbation of the cool, diſpaſſionate, 
uninfluenced yeomanry of our country. That the heat and 


efferveſcence which prevailed in the cities and maritime pla 

ces upon this ſubject, were rather the effects of the influ. 
ence and intrigues of French emigrants, miſſionaries and 
hirelings, than the ſpontaneous operation of injury upon the 
minds of the real ſufferers. That the violent oppoſition 
to negotiation with Great Britain, to the perſon who was 
appointed to conduct it, (whoſe talents, integrity and patri- 
otiſm ſer foreign influence at defiance,) the clamour againſt 
the treaty before it was ratified, or ſurreptitiouſly given to 
the public: againſt the merits of that treaty after it was 
officially approved and promulgated ; againſt the appropria- 
tions which were to give to it animation and vigour ; and fi. 
nally, againſt thoſe real patriots, who, deſpiſing the cla- 
mours of faction counterfeiting the public voice, virtuouſly 
dared to approbate and defend it- This oppoſition, I re- 
peat, was produced, ſuſtained and foſtered, not from a ſin- 
cere and enlightened regard to the true intereſts of America, 
but from the real or imaginary intereſt of France, as whoſe 
dupes and tools, and under whoſe livery, the agents in thoſe 
tranſactions pitifully performed their parts 's 
But I feel myſelf compelled to delay the delineation of 
this humiliating picture, that I may contribute my mite, at 
this early moment, to check the operation of a dangerous 
attempt, to influence and overawe the deliberation of the 
conſtituted authorities. If I ſtand alone in the opinion, 
while I retain the feelings and principles of a free republican, 
I will enter my ſolitary proteſt againſt every attack upon the 
freedom of legiſlative, judicial and executive deciſions. Un- 
der the Pittſburg head in a Philadelphia paper of May 13th, 


are detailed certain reſolutions of a ſelf-created, affiliated 


club, or convention; in which they premiſe, in the crafty 
and captivating manner, common to theſe clubs in France 
and America, that the citizens have a right peaceably to af. 
ſemble and give their opinions upon ſubjects intereſting to 
their welfare. A propoſition, which the dulleſt ſchool 

is familiarized to, and which the moſt zealous friends of or- 
der in America, are ready to admit and defend. The policy 
of this proceeding is obvious, its effe& much greater than it 
is uſually imagined, By commencing with an axiom incon- 
trovertible in its nature, they attach with weak men, a fort . 


of inviolable authenticity to their unfounded and artful inſi- 


nuations; they diſcover a candour which is faſcinating, and 
| too 
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too often fatally operative on honeſt but heedleſs minds. This 
is not the worſt effect of ſuch poſitions; they call up the 
moſt dangerous feelings of the human heart · By ſtarting on 
the holy ground of the impre ſcriptible and inherent rights 7 
man, and by endeavouring to eſtabliſh, and labouring to prove 
a truth which nobody denies, they excite the jealouſy of their 
fellow-citizens ; who, obſerving-their rights defended, are 
led to think they were attacked. However ſimple theſe ide. 
as may appear to ſtateſmen who have been habituated to 
the accurate contemplation of the human character, they are 
really important, and contain one of the great arcana of Ja- 
cobinic influence. Theſe wiſe and patriotic citizens, aſſem- 
bled in the purlieus of whiſky and rebellion, having thus 
proved that they had the right, though they leave us in great 
doubt as to their qualifications to act as privy counſellors to 
congreſs, proceed obliquely to cenſure the preſident for 
calling the ns together at this intereſting moment. 
They then advance as bold champions of ce, and 
in the moſt . ee ful manner, caution the government 
againſt any meaſures, which might irritate that mighty all- 
powerful republic. They baſely inſinuate that this ignomi- 
nious peace is to be ſecured at the expenſe of our honour, 
our dignity, our feelings and our intereſt. Meanly relinquiſh- 
ing the ſtrong national ground of conſcious rectitude, and 
untarniſhed good faith which we have ſcrupulouſly preſerved, 
they have treated the cauſes of difference with France, as 
though they had originated ſolely from American perfidy, 
and American'a — : > 131 Shore; whE 
To ſweeten this bitter pill, they conjure up- the popular 
3 of the ſimilarity of our governments; they repre- 
ent the French as contending for the ſame principles, as en- 
gaged in the ſame cauſe, and embarked in the ſame bottom 
with ourſelves z that our deſtinies are intimately allied. Not 
content, that we ſhould ſubmit to fraternal and friendly ra- 
pacity without a murmur, but we muſt humble ourſelves by 
comparing the humane and national principles of our free con. 
ſtitution, with the ſanguinary, anarchical, chimerical ſyſ- 
tem adopted by the Cromwells and puritans of France. To 
deter the legiſlature from purſuing a dignified line of conduct, 
worthy of a great and injured nation, they exhibit in ter- 
rorem, the hackneyed bugbear of the national debt. This 
monſter, ſo formidable to the eye of diſcontented democracy, 
is intended to terrify us into a tame ſubmiſſion to the imperi- 
ous dictates of the haughty tyrants of degraded Gaul. What, 
though to appeaſe their inſatiable avarice, we ſacrifice the 
commercial capital, which they have kindly taken into 
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1 keeping, and ſurrender to their friendly uſe, the remaining 
| commerce of the United States, ſtill we have the ſatisfactory 
 _ conſciouſneſs of aiding the cauſe of liberty, and of promot- 

ing the welfare, ſecurity and happineſs of a nation who 
; -are\\ ſtruggling for the | ſame principles for which we 
have gloriouſly contended; and although they may rob us of 

N that ſurplus wealth for which we have no immediate occaſion, 
| wie have the pleaſure to reflect that it does not gratify the 
; lordly appetite of an overbearing ariſtocrat, but ſerves to re- 
[ freſh and regale the ſenſes of a modeſt /ans-culotte» | 
| 89 Such, my fellow citizens, are the principles which actuate 


our whiſky patriots, and in this manner would they commit 
the honour, and ſacrifice the intereſt of their country. It is 
no ſmall advantage to the truth of the principles for which 
I have through ſix long numbers been contending, that theſe 
patriots ſhould have furniſhed a ſort of epiſode to place in a 
glaring view the deleterious effects of French influence; for 
I truſt chat no honeſt American can doubt for a moment un- 
der what authority and by whoſe inſtigation, the meaſures 
and reſolves above alluded to, were adopted. 3 
But thanks to heaven! the guardian angel of ica, 
has preſerved us from the baneful effects which might have 
followed from ſuch principles. Our citizens are united, in- 
dependent and firm; our repreſentatives in congreſs feel our 
wrongs, and know how duly to eſtimate inſults wantonly 
beſtowed, and injuries unmerited and unprovoked; and we 
did not need the ſacred pledge, which the preſident has no- 
bly made in his ſpeech to congreſs, to be aſſured of his firm- 
-meſs and independence. His name has long ſince been ho- 
nourably enrolled in the temple of American freedom; and 
his patriotiſm, like the live cat of our foreſts, ſhall bear per- 
gr verdure, and like that too, he will ſtand; propped by 
erculean ſinews, unmoved by the boiſterous gales of foreign 
influence, foreign intrigues, foreign threats and internal 
faction. I ſnall proceed with my deſigu in my next. 
| Cre 


FRENCH INFLUENCE. No. VIII. 


; PIER as I acknowledge myſelf, in the moſt explicit 
manner to the public, to ſupport to the utmoſt of my abili- 

ties, the principles which I have advanced, I would not mean- 
ly ſhrink from an obligation, which it would be my greateſt 
pride to diſcharge: But, Sir, the dignified, ſhall I not call 
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it, the exalted conduct of the Preſident of the United States, 
has ſo completely overwhelmed oppoſition, ſo effectually 
ſtrangled foreign influence, and placed our national honour 
upon ſo elevated an eminence, that I ſhould deſer ve pity for 
my vanity, if I conceived, that my exertions could contribute 
to ſtrengthen, or to aid the efficient energy of our govern- 
ment.— Still perhaps I owe it to decorum, and to myſelf, to 
complete with ſome appearance of unity, the ſyſtem which I 
have endeavoured to maintain In ſupport of my principles, 
it will be proper for me to ſhew, that the extravagant ela- 
mour, and violent vociferation * the Britiſh depredati- 
ons, were excited, promoted, and encouraged to their actual 
violence by French intrigues.— As a proof of that propoſition. 
it will be pertinent to predicate, and eſtabliſh, that thoſe de- 
predations did not ſolely proceed from hoſtile, or avengeful 
principles, but from cautionary, politic, and prudential con- 
ſiderations. At the winding up of the cataſtrophe, I ſhall. 
ſtate a few ſentiments on the preſent avowed, as well as ſecret 
objects of France, and the neceſſary, unavoidable, and Hea- 
ven- directed meaſures, which America ought, and which, I 
truſt, her faithful counſellors will undeviatingly purſue 
To exhibit the effects of French Influence, in all their va- 
riety, to trace, to follow its movements, through all their 
perplexing windings, intricate mazes, their Cretan labyrinths, 
would require a folio volume, would be an Herculean taſk— 
while to remedy half the evils which it has produced, if they: 
admit a remedy, to reſtore the American character, which it 
has enervated, to its native energy, to its original purity and 
piety, would occupy an antediluvian age. We cannot be too 
— to Heaven, that ſo large a por tion of our citizens 

ave eſcaped the dreadful contagion :— That many of our 
ableſt Stateſmen, each in himſelf a hoſt,” have remained 
uncontaminated, by this infectious diſeaſe. But will it be 
poſſible to reclaim thoſe unfortunate citizens who have been 
planged into the abyſs of moral profligacy, and political vice, 
by the demoralizing, the decompoſing principles of France 2 
I would gladly draw a veil, and not expoſe to the envious. 
eye of triumphant Europe, the infirmities of any of my fel- 
low. citizens. Let it be their apology, that all the charms of 
eloquence, the deceptive ſubtlety of metaphyſics, the daz- 
ling ſplendour of victory, but above all the electricity of falſe 
liberty conducted by French apoſtles, have been employed to 
reconcile mankind to the greateſt crimes which ever diſgraced 
human nature, and with which, true liberty, and even ſo- 
ciety, are abſolutely incompatible. | 


But turning away from this ſombre picture ſo humiliating | 
| | to 
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to every true patriot, I will attempt to prove that the Britiſi 


ſyſtem of depredations in 1794, was in a great meaſure pro- 
duced by, oy followed 2 — inevitable eas of 
French influence, manifeſted by the ſeditious, inflammatory 
movements in the United States. The Jacobins of this coun- 
try, have uniformly contended, that the commerce of Ame. 
rica was not only, neceſſary, but abſolutely indiſpenſable to 
Great - Britain: — That by withholding our bread for a 
month, the Britiſh colonies would be famithed into ſubmiſſion. 
That if we ſhould refuſe to receive their manufactures, and 
to ſtop remittances, the pulſe of the Britiſh lion would in- 
ſtantaneouſly ceaſe ro beat. This ſingle idea, was the ſole 
baſis, the ſolitary corner ſtone of Madiſon's famous reſolutions« 
Without admitting the force of theſe ideas in the ridiculous 
and een 4-9 extent, to which the Jacobins carried them, 
we may fairly make uſe of their weapons to contend, that the 
intereſt of Great-Britain, as well as our on, ſtrougly for- 
bad a rupture. It is an undeniable truth that the will poli- 
24 of that nation recommended a permanent peace with the 
nited States-— Why then, in will be aſked, did the cabinet 
of St. James's purſue meaſures towards this country which 
indicated ſo hoſtile a temper ? The anſwer to ever; unbiaſſed 
and reflecting mind is apparent, and in afew years, all men 
not blinded by party zeal will agree in the truth of it. The 
Britiſh government had too much reaſon to expect, notwith- 
ſtanding our neutral profeſſion, and the ſincere good faith 
of our adminiſtration, that we ſhould take an active part in 
the war againſt them.— Facts ſpeak a powerful language. 
Let us liſten to their honeſt eloquence.— In Nov. 1792, 
regenerated France, diſcovered to all Europe, by public acts 
and decrees, her determination to diſorganize that ſhe might 
conquer the ſurrounding nations. The cruſading ſpirit of the 
12th and 13th centuries appeared to have revived, though 
the object of it was changed. The views of univerſal empire 
conceived by LxWIis XIV, were reaſſumed by the 500 grand 
monarques of the Convention.—Early in 1793, they formed 
connections with the malcontents of England, and declared 
war againſt that nation- As ſoon as this had taken place, 
aware, that the United States would be a powerful prop to 
their proſelytizing principles, they reſolved that we ſhould 
dragged into, and aſſociated with them in the war To 
ſecure this intereſting object, they ſent the mild, the moder- 
ate, the modeſt miffionary, GxneT, to proffer to our 
government, “cheap promiſes“ of every commercial advan- 
tage, if we would enter into the war. I call them“ cheap 
promiſes” becauſe a great handle has been made by our Jaco- 
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bins of theſe © ſyren fongs” of Genet, and becauſe Mrs 
Pickering has very ably proved, that the moſt ſincere and 
warm advances were made by our government to open the 
negotiation, but Genet and his fucceſſors, like the ignis fa- 
tuus of the evening, as often eluded our friendly embraces. — 
Perceiving that our government, as it moſt aſſuredly ought, 
pt the ſolid, profitable bleſſings of peace, to the falla- 
cious and gilded allurements held out by a predatory war, 
Mr. Genet was inſtructed in ſuch an event, by every means 
in his power, by ſowing civil diſſentions, by foſtering faction, 
by rendering the adminiſtration odious—by effecting a change 
in our repreſentation by appealing” from the conſtiruted 
authorities to the people, by clamour, by venal preſſes, by 
fraud, by falſehood, by flattery, by contracts with flour mer- 
| chants, by gold, or by Zacobin Clubs, to excite an admiration 
| and an ardour for France, and a correſpondent hatred and 
| deteſtation for Great-Britain.—In a word, to plunge head: 
long and heedleſs, into the mad vortex, the deſolating ho- 
ſtiliry, which affitied, which ravaged, which conflagrated 
Europe. Nearly a million of dollars which he brought with 
him in caſh, and the allurements of plunder, engaged the 
rapacious, as the proſpect of power did the diſcontented am+ 
bitious, on his ſide ; and from Savannah in Georgia, to Port- 
land in Maine, our great towns at one period reſembled ra- 
ther additional departments to the wonderfuP* Repub- 
lic one and indiviſible, than as the proud members of the 
more honourable community of the United States of America. 
Without giving credit to one thouſandth part of what the 
French affirm of the ſucceſsful application of gold by Pitt, to 
the amateurs of liberty at Paris, it cannot be queſtioned, that 
the Engliſh Miniſtry knew before Genet's departure from 
France, the ſecret objects of his embaſſy, and it is eaſy to 
conceive, that they poſſeſſed a copy of his private inſtructions. 
I am aware, that it will be ſaid, that the intentions of France, 
could not juftify the unjuſt outr of Great - Britain, and 
that, if America gave no cauſe of offence, their conduct re- 
mains without apology. Far be it from my pen, to enliftit= | 
ſelf in the defence of meaſures, which have drawn ſo much 
of the vital principle from yet bleeding country. But 
with honeſt men, there is a ſolemn juſtice due to truth- 1 
would willingly drop a curtain, before the follies, the impru-. 
dencies, the nudities of ſome of my fellow citizens, into which 
they have been betrayed in a ſtate of intoxication, by French 
inſinuations. Tr ſhould be remembered, that our govern 
ment is the moſt popular in the world, and it was natural for 
the Britiſh adminiſtration, 1 3 ſtruggling with a Jacobinic 
Ie . party 
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party in its own boſom, to expect, that, if our citizens fuf- 
fered themſelves to be wooed into fondneſs by Genet, the 

vernment muſt follow the ſpirit of the people» Nothing 
e of experience could have eſtabliſhed the contrary con · 
cluſion, and it muſt be acknowledged with humility, that in 
the latter part of 1793, the faction of France appeared to 
triumph in ſome of the middle States, and did actually triumph 
in the ſouthern and weſtern - A knowledge of theſe fads 
which they certainly poſſeſſed before the orders of the 4th off 
November, aggravated by the information that ſwarms of 
privateers were equipping in defiance of our laws and govern- 
ment, and that citizen Barney, and other Gallico- American 
patriots, were engaged to defend French property by force, 
under the perfidious protection of a neutral flag, were indica- 
tions of imminent hoſtility. It would be an inſult to the 
American underſtanding, to labour the proof, that a man 
has a right to diſarm another who is meditating an attack up- 
on him — that he is not obliged, Zure divino aut humano, 
to be quiet, until the blows of his opponent render him inca- 
pable of reſiſtance that the law of nations ſolemnly recog - 
nizes this principle. If therefore Great: Britain conceived 
(and we have ſeen that ſne had great reaſon to conceive) that 
we ſhould league with France againſt her, it would have 
been madneſs to have waited till by ſequeſtrations and con- 
fiſcations we had ſecured a full indemnity for the expences of 
the war from the wealth of her own ſubjects. The ſincerity 
and good faith, which ſhe has ſince manifeſted by the adjuſt- 
ment on liberal principles of all paſt injuries, by the honoura- 
ble. fulfilment of all her ſtipulations, and by the cordiality 
ſhe endeavours to cheriſh, afford evidence the moſt unequi- 
vocal of her motives, and eſtabliſh upon undeniable grounds 
the truth of my propoſitions. I debit therefore the French 
and American Jacobins with the whole loſs by Britiſh ſpolia- 
tions. As to the cauſes of complaint which France has made 
a feint to hold up, as apologies for her cruel, unfeeling de- 
precation on our defenceleſs commerce, with my narrow _ 
ſcope of thought, in defence of our national conduct, I would 
encounter a Solomon. in reaſoning, a Demoſthenes in elo- 
quence- France herſelf does not eſteem her complaints of 
any. weight. - Conſcious that objects aſſume a deceptive mag- 
nitude in a fog; that the clouds which they have conjured up, 
would flit away before the blaze of inveſtigation, they have 
artfully declined an open examination. They have put an 
end to an argument Which they could not anſwer- They 
have ſilenced a miniſter whom they could not convince. It 
is then only for fools, or the hirelings of France to * q7 
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that the real cauſes of her vexations, are to be ſought for in 
the conduct of America. What then are the ſecret ſprings, 
which influence her to acts ſo ungrateful, to conduct ſo de- 
praved? It has been anſwered by able ſtateſmen, whoſe 
privilege it is to dive into thoſe depths of policy, beyond 
the ordinary level of mankind, that the real motives of her 
conduct are, firſt,. the want of property. Reduced by one 
of the moſt ruinous, (expenſive, impoveriſhing wars ever 
waged by a civilized nation, drained to the very dregs by 
the hungry harpies who prey upon her vitals : palſied by a 
paper money ſyſtem as wicked as it has been deſtructive; her 
manufactures extinct; her commerce annihilated ;- her navi- 
gation ſunk © below the waters edge ſhe is now ſeeking a 
temporary relief by ſwindling thoſe. who enter her ports to 
relieve her from famine, and by plundering all who dare not 
confide in her generolity or juſtice. Her ſecond motive owes 
its origin to the Munro's, the Skipwiths, and other wretched 
calumniators of their country, entruſted with its honour 
and its dignity in France,- who have buoyed up the Executive 
Directory with the falſe hope of dividing, governing and thus 
forcing our nation into the war. This genus of patriots, 
(they cannot be claſſified with any other beings) have been 
not unaptly compared to the tories of our laſt revolution. 
Like them they have tickled the ears of their European maſ- 
ters with the imbecility of our government, and the diſſatis- 
faction and diſcontent of our citizens. - A proſpect of aiding 
their objects of diviſion and conqueſt has led the five Kings to 
diſtreſs, that they may more eaſily deſtroy the government 
of our country. The laſt and far the moſt intereſting object 
of France is to diſtreſs the trade, annoy the commerce and 
cut off the reſources of Great - Britain- She knows full well, 
that a lucrative commerce forms the chief ſinew of her moſt 
formidable foe. To cut off this ſine w, will be to deſtroy the 
only arm capable of defending the ancient Coloſſus of human 
laws, and human liberty, and of vindicating the violated 
rights of ſuffering humanity. Here then I think, the loſſes 
and injuries we have ſuſtained from France are another fair 
charge to the account of Jacobiniſm.. If -ſuch are the real 
motives of France, and it cannot be doubted, it is much to 
be feared that nothing ſhort of a ſurrender of independence; 
a ſubmiſſion to voluntary exactiuns; Holland benefactions and 
a tame, aſinine temper ; an ignominious patience under op- 
preſſion, would fave us from friendly ravages ;/ even this de- 
gradation would not guarantee peace. We ſhould {till be 
compelled to take part in this cruſading war, and thus plunge 
into the very diſtreſs we had baſely ſtooped to avoid. , = 
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- Theſe are not my ideas ; it would be worſe: than Gallic 
14 plunder, to claim the merit of them. They originated with 
} | wiſer heads, with abler patriots. If by clothing them in a 
new dreſs, I ſhall have contributed to make one proſelyte to 
patriotiſm, to raiſe the thermometer of national pride, but one 
degree, I ſhall be amply re warde. NEW 26. 
The eyes of America are at laſt opened! The cataract is 
extracted. The film is taken off by the chirurgical operation 
of France. Let us be firm, united, and we muſt be free . 
Let us manifeſt a ſincere ardour for peace, but let us be am- 
ply prepared for wat. VH . 
In the augiſt language of the Preſident, Let us con- 
vince France and world that we are not a degraded 
people, humiliated: under à colonial ſpirit of fear,” but 
that our deſtinies are fixed on high and elevated foundati- 


ons. - 
FRENCH INFLUENCE STILL TRIUMPHANT, - 


N my laſt number upon this fertile topic, I took my leave 
L of the public, from a ſtrong conviction, that every rea · 
ſonable man muſt have been fully ſatisfied of the danger» 
ous extent, the alarming effects of French Influence. It is 
alſo. certain, that the Frtle ſnarlings of Marcus,” and 
other Chronicle ſcribblers, and even the pompous threats 
uf the pitiful French Conſul at Charleſton, South Carolina, 
would never have provoked me to a ſingle line of reply» 
But a recent event in our national affairs, intereſting as 
well as humiliating to our country, an event which on the 
firſt impreſſion, appeared to threaten the peace, and com- 
mit the neutrality of America, calls forth the attention and 
requires the exertions of every honeſt man to probe this 
wand of our national honour, to the botton. 
William Blount, a ſenator of the United States for the 
ſtate of Teneſſee, has been detected in an attempt to involve 
the United States in all the horrid conſequences of an Indian 
as well as a Spaniſh war. The warm friends of our national 
reputation have charged this attempt 'to French Influence- 
The Jacobins giary in their country's diſgrace, becauſe they 
_ think it affords a proof of one of their /fandard lies the ex- 
iſtence of Britiſh influence. More moderate men reje& 
either concluſion, and place it to the individual guilt, rhe — 5 
5 225 ; f ; 1 
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did avarice, and wicked :ambition of William Blount. I 
thatbendetrone' to prove, that the firſt is probable, the laſt 
is certain, if the frit is untrue, and that the ſecond « the 
bape of Facobiniſin, is ab/alutely impoſſible» To begin with 
the ſecond— The Aurora, and Chronicle, appear upon this 
occaſion to have out · done their former out-doings— Mr. Beck- 
ley and Mr. Dallas, in Philadelphia, and Honeſtus, &c. in 
Boſton, / muſt have made the ultimate exertion of their talents 
in producing their comments upon this ſubjedt· Subtlety 
and gall are however the leading features of their remarks. 
The obſcurity and a of expreſſions are the evi- 
dence of the firſt, and Mr. Ruſſell and Mr. Fenno, (if they 
did not. deſpiſe: them) would feel the effects of the laſt. 
Wretched and contemptible indeed muſt be the feelings of 
thoſe men, wholly devoid of that patriotiſm of which they 
make ſo much parade, who can exibit ſuch marks of heigh- 
tened pleaſure at a diſcovery ſo I to their coun- 

try. 
But ſo favourable an opportunity of recriminating the 
charge of Foreign Influence, of producing a match 2 the an 
fection of Randolph was not to be omitted - 

Let us examine their ſtatement of it · In order to accom - 
pliſh their object, they aſſume the propoſition, that the cuſprit 
only is to be believed, that the Britiſh Miniſter is to be pre- 
ſumed to be the real culprit who bribed this man, and _ 
fore his declarations ought not to be credited _ 

Without attempting to prove that this mode of e 
is too weak to gull the moſt crudulous democrat, I am willing 
to place the 1 ihe u upon Blount*s letter alone. Let any man 
read that letter with candour, and then ſay whether there is 
not concluſive evidence that the Britiſh miniſter actually diſ. 
couraged the treaſonable advances. The propoſition was 
made during the winter ſeſſion ; and yet in the laſt week of 
April, he Rn not tell whether the thing would take eſſect 
or not, but a man of conſequence” had gone to England 
upon the buſineſs. If Mr. Lifton had really encouraged the 
meaſure, why fend the man of canſequence” to England? 
Was not the miniſter himſelf perfectly competent to make the 
repreſentation, was he not the moſt ſuitable perſon to recom · 
mend the meaſure? But from Blonnt's letter, it is Wees 
that the Britiſh invaſion was but a ſecondary object. 

That might, or might not take effect. But the gaining 
the Indians to his ou intereſt, ſo that he might uſe them ag 
he pleaſed ; to render them diſguſted with _ 3 the 
Paten States, was the leading motive. | 

Power, perſonal ambition was the main bug of Mr, 
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Blount ; indifferent he was, like other patriots, about the 
means. This inſtance confirms my former obſervations, that 
ſelfiſh ambition was- the ruling paſſion of all Jacobins from 
Thomas Jefferſon down to the moſt contemptible ſeribbler ir in 
the Chronicle. | 

If then nothing in Mr. Blount's letter diſproves or con- 
wadicts Mr. Liſton's declaration, it is a rule of law as well as 
of common ſenſe, that evidence liable to ſuſpicion may be ad- 
mitted to confirm or corroborate that which is credible in its 
nature. Mr. Liſton ſolemnly declares that both he and his 
Court diſcountenanced man nen, en 2 
propoſal. 
Mir. Blount does not contradict this idea; but there are 
facts before the public, infinitely ſtronger: than the ſimple 
aſſertion of Mr. Liston or the naked declaration of the culs 
Pit Blount. 

Facts cannot deceive us, ae of nature is uberring- 
If Mr. Liſton had encouraged the hoſtile propoſition of 
Blount, ' ſhould we not have heard of ſome preparation in 
Canada, or in England? But the Britiſn are till as the 
grave. Would not Mr. Blount have appeared to be inti- 
mate with Mr. Liſton, and would he not have avoided the 
Spaniſh miniſter, againſt whoſe nation he was meditating an 
infamous, and inſidious attack? + But we do not hear of any 
degree of familiarity with the Britiſh miniſter even from the 
pimping Bache; but it is a fact that Blount was in the habit of 
frequent and dee communication with che Spaniſh mini- 
ſer. 


If Mr. Liſton was really guilty of exciting Me. Blount to 
this infamous meaſure, was it natural that he ſhould have act. 
ed ſo open and ingenuous apart? The aflertion of Mr. 
Blount could never have proved his culpability; and he 
might have ſhrouded Nanfelf in evaſive anſwers, or in ſi- 
lence. | 
But no, we find him open 5 e acknowledging the 
| propoſal, and giving matt fatisfattory reaſons for his ſe- 
crecy | 
11 he had really encouraged Mr. Blount, would he put it 
in the power of ſo unprincipled a man, to convict him of falſe- 
hood, by declaring that he diſcouraged the plan? Finally, it 
is notorious that — was a Jacobin, in the intereſt. of 


France. The Chronicle may deny or equivocate; they may 

charge the Centinel with falſehoods for calling him one of the 

% virtuous minority.“ Mr. Ruſſell did not ſay that he voted 
1 the Britiſh treaty. 

But it is as true as holy writ, that he is in the minority, Fo 

© 
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the oppoſition to the government, in that oppoſition which the 
Aurora and Chronicle ſupport, and commend . It is true that 
he repreſents the State of Teneſſee, a State forced into the 
Union by Jacobinic influence: it is true, that Collot was 
ſent by Adet to fraternize that State, and induce them to ſet 
up a ſeparate government · It is true, that Collot or ſome 
other perſon perſuaded them to vote for Mr Jeſſerſon Who 
was the head of the French party in this country. It is true 
that Gallatin and Nicholas, two Jacobins, endeavoured to 
ſcreen Mr. Blount from impeachment, and that Peirce But - 
ler and his brother Tom Blount, two other patriots, were his 
bail upon this charge. _ | 
All this is undeniable—Mr. Liſton, ſituated in Philadel- 
phia, muſt have been acquainted with his character. Would 
he have truſted ſo rank an enemy of his country; was it not 
natural that he ſhould as he ſays he did, diſtruſt him, and ſuſ- 
pect that there was ſome poiſonous ſnake lurking in the graſs? 
What this Snake really was, the true motives of Mr. Blount, 
I will at ſome future moment attempt to diſcloſe, and ſatisfy - 
the public, that the French and not the Britiſh were: at the - 
bottom of this Catilineal conſpiracy. A Kit 
* | | | LEONI DAS. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE STILL TRIUMPHANT: 
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WHEN I had 1% the honour to. addreſs. the public © 
through the medium of your paper, I did not intend to 
have made any further remarks upon the conſpiracy of Blount 


until time, and the guardian angel of America, had fully de- 


veloped the dark arcanum of this diſgraceful tranſaction- 
The cauſe of federaliſm ever hath been andI truſt ever will 
be ſupported not merely by the naked influence of truth, but 
by the force of enlightened conviction. It has been the diſtin- 
guiſhed characteriſtic of its defenders, that documents not 
to be doubted, proofs the moſt poſitive, have been always 
adduced to ſupport their aſſertions. . 
On the other hand, it has been uniformly the pernicious 


policy of its buſy, and virulent oppoſers, to ſhroud themſelves 


in impenetrable myſteries. Conſcious that javeſtigation 

would defeat their baleful projects, they have veiled them- 

ſelves in blind inuendos, and dark inſinuations. | 
On the fir appearance of a diſcovery, which would throw 


a merited odium upon their party or their principles, or up- - 
| on 
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on the firſt adoption of 'a meaſure, which will 12 di- 
miniſh their influence, or defeat their projects, they inſtantly 
raiſe a hue and cry to drown'the voice of honeſt patriotiſm, 
or conjure up a miſty cloud to ſcreen from the public eye their 


Like thieves purſued, they zealouſly join the general cla- 
mour, that their guilt may eſcape detection. By pompous 
profeſſions of their own purity, and by an 'over zealous crimi - 
nation of their oppoſers, the Jacobins always aim at exciting 
the paſſions of the people, before their underſtandings have 
opportunity to examine into the truth. They know that 
public clamour is like a torrent, which in its deſtructive 
_ courſe, ſweeps away every veſtige of human wiſdom or 
exertion. By exciting it therefore they hope to overwhelm 
the monument of law, order and public authoricy. Thus 
in the caſe of the treaty with Great Britain, no arts, no in- 
trigues, no falſehoods were omitted, to excite the prejudices 
-nflame the paſſions of the people. They uſhered it into 
public with falſehood, by publiſhing a mutilated abſtract. 
They divulged it with perfidy, by proſtituting the honour of 
an American ſenator. They diſtributed it with the rapidity 
of the telegraph, and promoted inſtant diſcuſſions of it in il · 
legal aſſemblies, that they might produce premature cenſure ; 
proud ambition leagued with ſtupid folly. Hoary age com- 
| bined with unprincipled youth to diſgrace, to diſorganize, to 
deſtroy the energies of their country. Vain plebeiant and 
decrepid governors alike agreed in the condemnation of this un- 
fortunate treaty z and alike diſcovered that this wonderful 
act of adminiſtration was ** pregnant” with ruin to their 
But on a cool diſcuſſion of its merits, it was found to'con- 
tain none of thoſe hideous qualities which had been artfully, 
| haſtily, and induſtriouſly aſcribed to it. a 
Zo alſo on the firſt rumour of the ſcandalous and diſgraceful 
defection of Randolph, the Jacobin preſſes, and Jacobin 
ſpouters, teemed with eulogies on his merit, as a patriot and 
republican, and charged his opponents with the moſt cruel 
calumny for daring to ſuggeſt his guilt. Even on the ap- 
pearance of ak 2% bungling © exculpatory” certificate, 
and the ſtill more miſerable apology of the ſecrerary himſelf, 
they endeavoured to prediſpoſe” the public opinion in their 
favour ; ſeize on all the avenues to the public underſtanding, 
and introduce the . forlorn hope of his innocence and in- 
tegrity. kN | 1 * 
Unfortunately in this inſtance as well as the other, the 
public undertook to read and judge for themſelves, and N 
5 mu 
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wund Randolph was ſuffered without à ſtruggle to ſink into 
the infamy which he merited. | 


In the caſe of Wm. Blount, the Jacobins are attempting 


to act the ſame farce; they are zealouſly endeavouring to 
call up the paſſions and prejudices of the people againſt their 


old enemies the Britiſh. French influence is now zealouſly 


co-operating with party ſpleen, in throwing the whole odium 
of this diſhonourable tranſaction upon the Britiſh miniſter or 
his nation · They know full well; that the poſt once ſeized 


by a bold coup de main, may be eaſily defended. It would 


have been the wiſh of every honeſt American, to have poſ- 


ſeſled all the facts before an opinion was formed. - But if the 


enemy will attack us without an open declaration of war, we 
muſt defend with the beſt weapons we can command. 

To every real friend to his country, if treaſon. or perfi- 
dy muſt exiſt in our nation, it is very immaterial whether it 


be occaſioned by Britiſh or French intrigues. But as the 


French party (to favour: the views of their maſters). have 
contrived to connect the admini/tration of our government 


with Britiſh politics, and to inſinuate the abſurd idea, that 


that nation has an aſcendancy in our cabinet, and as the old 
rivetted prejudices of the nation favour theſe ſuggeſtions, it 


is the duty of every good citizen, to oppoſe and obſtruct ſo 


dangerous a. principle. Let us then my fellow-citizens, 
coolly aſk ourſelves, whether there exiſts a ſhadow of evi- 
dence; whether there has been exhibited a minimum of 
probability, that the Britiſh miniſter or his nation co-operat- 
ed or even countenanced the meaſure? Prejudice apart: if 
the emperor of Ruſſia had a miniſter here, and he had been 
charged in the ſame way, and the ſame appearances had ex- 
iſted, ſhould we have entertained the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
his guilt ? | | n „ 8 
Candid men will anſwer, No» Some arguments weighty 
in my mind were before ſuggeſted by me on this ſubject. No 
material facts have ſince occurred, but on a more careful and 
liberal examination, I am confirmed in my fir/# opinion. An- 
other conſpirator has ſince been detected, embarked in the 
ſame plot, engaged in the ſame ſcheme. Is this man a parti- 
zan of the Britiſh? Is he intimate with the Britiſh miniſter ? 
Is he a federaliſt? No. A reviler of the Britiſh nation; a 
rooted enemy to the adminiſtration of his country; a democrat 
in his principles, and it is ſaid, an active member of a deceaſed 
| Jacobin club. But above all, an admirer of the French na- 
tion, an advocate for French principles, a defender of 
French inſults. It is ſingular that the. Britiſh miniſter ſhould 
have made choice -of e ee eggs 
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But how could the Britiſh miniſter or nation, in any way 
encourage this plot? Nations commonly conſult their intereſts 
either real or imaginary.  ' © 22S 7 
The Britiſh by/eg as the letter ſuggeſts, could afford no 
aid in ſuch a project. Their ſhips could never be navigated 
to the deſtined ſcene of operation. By land they could af. 
ford no aſſiſtance however feeble. Drained to the laſt man, by 
this exterminating and deſolating war, their weſtern troops 
having nearly all repoſed their bones in the ſultry climate of 
St. Domingo Canada, poiſoned by French principles, can 
hardly be retained in ſubjection · W hence then ſhould they pro- 
cure their levies? The idea is abſurd, the project impradticable- 
Could Blount with all his influence, collect men in deſpite of 
our neutrality, in defiance of ſevere laws? | 

The French in the ſummit of their glory, while Genet 
was domineering over the ſouthern ſtates, and ſcatrering his 
louis d'or with boundleſs profuſion made a miſerable figure 
at an attempt of this ſort z witneſs the pitiful expedition un- 
der General Clarke ; and yet that country was then boiling 
over with French principles, and they acted more like mad 
ſans-culottes, than like the ſober citizens of a free country» 

The Britiſh miniſter and nation were not unapprized of 
theſe facts. Could they then entertain a feeble hope of eſſen- 
tial aid from a country, inflamed in favour of their moſt in- 
veterate foes, and bitterly prejudiced againſt the Britiſh na- 
tion? The idea is too abſurd to be indulged. For what 
purpoſe ſhould the Britiſh conquer this country ? To ſurren- 
der it diſgracefully the next year? For retain it they could 
not, and from their policy I believe they would not if they 
could. The whole myſtery will be ſatisfactorily explained 
by ſuppoſing the French to be at the bottom of this conſpi- 
racy, which I ſhall attempt to prove hereafter. 

| | | . LEONID A8. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE DEMONSTRATED. 
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AVING proved to the ſatisfaQion of every impartial and 
unbiaſſed reader, that, whatever might have been the 
real object of Patriot BLOUNT, the Britiſh government 
could poſſibly derive no advantage from his nefarious ſcheme, 
and of courſe, upon the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture, thatthey could not have favoured the plan, I ſhall en- 
deavour, as I have engaged, to prove, that our coop AL- - 
| | = _ LIES 
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LIES the French are really at the bottom of this ſingular 
conſpiracy. Before I enter upon what I deem an irreſiſtible 
phalanx of evidence, let us advert for a moment to the illi- 
beral abuſe, which has, upon this occaſion; been heaped up- 
on the ſecretary of ſtate. Mr. Picxzaixe is well known 
to have been one of the firmeſt, moſt honeſt, and conſiſtent 
American republicans-in the United States. The purity of 
his character has been ſo exemplary, and his patriotiſm and 
virtue have been ſo inflexible, that the tongue of malice has 
not ventured until of late, to utter one ſlander againſt his 
reputation If his character has ever ſuffered, it was by the 
immoderate applauſes beſtowed on him by the Aurora and 
Chronicle ſcribblers, two years ſince, when he expreſſed in 
an Indian conference, his reſentment at Britiſh interference, 
his republicanifm and conſiſtency were the chorus” of 
every French or Jacobinic © ditty.” He was in their eyes, 
a man of talents, of real diſcernment, of unſpotted virtue, 
of genuine republicaniſm- But as ſoon as he dares to open 
his eyes to French abuſes, to Gallic inſults ; he is at once de- 
prived of all his abilities, ſtripped of all his virtue, corrupted 

Britiſh gold, and is the hardy advocate of ariſtocracy. 

ſe are plain facts, and Leonidas has the Chronicles before 
him which are the records of this ** mutable” conſiſtency- 
But how has he been culpable in the affair of Blount? In 
what meaſure has he betrayed the intereſts of his country ? 
The only charge that I recolle& to have ſeen is, that he 
communicated the information to the Britiſh miniſter, and 
thus enabled him to ſecrete teſtimony and elude detection. 
This is a vague declaration and will not bear the teſt of ſcru- 
tiny. In the fir/# place as the repreſentative of the ſovereign- 


ty of a nation in amity with us, he was entitled to this reſ- 
pet. It would have been unjuſt, indecorous and contrary 


to the ordinary maxims of equity, to have preſumed his guilt 
upon a ſimple aſſertion of an individual, in a paper not under 
the ſolemnities of law, and which might have proved a for- 
gery · Even the/enate and houſe, refuſed to take meaſures 
againſt the writer himſelf, until the hand-writing had been 
proved by witneſſes under oath. If the government had 
adopted any meaſures to the diſgrace of the Britiſh miniſter, 
without demanding an explanation in the firſt inſtance, it 
would have been a national inſult, and might have: proved 
the pretext for a rupture between the countries- But I de- 
mand in what mode this matter could have been conducted 
with more ſecurity or with greater 9 ? The Britiſh 
miniſter was protected by his office. Hit perſon and his papers 
were not liable to ſearch upon a charge of this kind. No 
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evidence therefore could have been drawn from this ſource. 
If it had been in the firſt inſtance communicated to the ſenate. 
and houſe of repreſentatives, the culprit himſelf in one 
branch, and his “ genteel”* brother in the other, would 
have had inſtant information of the charge. But in my 
opinion, © ſtrong evidence of the judicious conduct of Mr. 
Pickering, and. of the innocence of Mr, Liſton, reſults 
from the facts in this part of the proceedings. e 3 oY 
Although Mr. Lifton had notice of this diſcovery ſeveral 
days before it was communicated to the ſenate, yet Mr. 
Blount had no knowledge of the charge, does not abſcond, 
ſecretes no papers; but as ſoon as it is made known to the 
ſenate, he immediately abſconds, and either deſtroys, or 
ſecretes every document which would ſerve as a clue to the 
dark tranſaction. Let not the Jacobinsprerend that he had 
notice of the diſcovery, but choſe to meet his fate, for theſe 
ſame hirelings of France have deeply criminated the ſenate for 
requiring too ſmall ſecurity, and have alledged that he has 
actually abſconded. Theſe circumſtances are in my opinion 
à full refutation of the infamous calumnies fabricated - to in- 
jure the ſecretary of ſtate, and I have no doubt, that he 
will, ere long, add to theſe reaſons, a ſtill ſtronger one, 
© that he knew, at this very time, that this plot had ' origi. 
natedin an oppoſite quarter, and was the reſult of n 
lican”? and not of ** monarchical intrigue.“ REN? 361007 
Inn the proof, that this was really a French plot we muſt 

not expect direct and poſitive teſtimony» OTE 
The very idea of a plot implies ſecrecy, and we muſt look 
for that ſort of evidence which can uſually be obtained to 
eſtabliſh ſecret things. | Fg Me 
If it has been made apparent, that Great Britain could 
not proſecute this plan with advantage; let us fee whether 
Spain or France lie under the ſame diſability ? © As to Spain, 
| | have no reaſon to doubt, that uninfluenced, and unterri- 
fied, ſhe would moſt ardently ſeek to maintain harmony and 
peace with the United States. From the peace of 1783, un- 
til the treaty with her in 1794, ſenſible that we ſhould even- 
rually poſſeſs the unlimited navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, ſhe 
was deſirous to cede that right in expreſs terms, upon certain 
qualifications as to the period of poſſeſſion. When ſhe found 
our government unwilling to accept it under any limitations, 
and when Mr. Jay's treaty had cut off the hope of aid from 
Great Britain, the very readily agreed to the unconditional 
ſurrender, and executed the treaty with Mr. Pinckney. No 
reaſons can poſſibly exiſt to alter the policy of that court, and 
if Spain was not now in leading firings, we ſhould never have 
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been mortified at the defection of an American ſenator, and 


the poſts upon the Miſſiſſippi would have been honourably 

iven ups | ; | | | | 
No man in his ſenſes can believe, that the only remaining 
branch of the royal“ family of Bourbon, can be very ſin- 
cere in fraternizing with thoſe ſans-culotres who profeſs eter- 
nal enmity to kings, nor doubt wherher the ridiculous mani- 


feſtos of the Chevalier Yrujo, are really his unbiaſſed ſenti- 


ments, or dictated by the diplomacy of France / In ſhort, no 


man, who knows the anxiety of the Spaniards for the ſafety. 


of their colonies, can believe that they can reliſh the intro- 
duction of French troops into the heart of their country, 
nor hazard the event of a conflict with their neighbours, the 
United States. {YE Er ; 
But a man in dureſſe is not accountable for his conduct, 
and a conquered nation muſt implicitly obey the will of the 
conqueror. Henceforth, let us not talk of Spaniſh aggreſ- 
ſion, Spaniſh inſult, or Spaniſh perfidy; but let us call things 
by their right names, and place to the account of the French 
republic, the conduct of Spain. | 
That France conceives, that the po//efſion of that country 
welt of the United States, of Canada, and perhaps of a 
lice of that fertile part of our territory ſo romantically deſ- 
cribed by travellers, would be really a valuable acquiſition to 
her, there can remain no doubt. Entertaining this opinion, 
therefore, it is unneceſſary to inquire whether it would really 
advance her grandeur or promote her intereſt. Nations who 
have power, do not always conſult their 5% intereſts, but 
they always gratify their paſſions, and their deſires, whether 
the means be juſt or unjuſt. France always had under a mo- 


narchy,and under a modeſt republic it does not appear to have 


abated, an ardent paſſion for glory and conqueſt. The pride of 
the grand monarque and of the mighty republic, appears to be 
the ſame, although the names are in ſome meaſure changed. 
She has conquered Europe, England excepted, and ſhe feels 
a ſtrong deſire to regain her loft territory in this weſtern world. 
Early in this war, ſhe conceived the deſign of poſſeſſing Loui- 
ſiana and Canada» The expedition under General Clark, 
in direct violation of our neutrality, is one flagrant proof of 
it, and the correſpondence between Mr. Jefferſon and Go- 
vernor Shelby of Kentucky, depoſited in the archives of our 
nation, is another evidence of this deſign. France then had 
Auſtria, Spain and England to encounter. She was divided 
and torn to pieces by internal factions. Is it likely that ſhe 
has abated in her ambition, now ſhe has humbled Auſtria, 
fubjugated Spain, and nearly annihilated Great Britain - — 

1 0 : g ſides, 
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ſides, is it not really important to France to gain a territory 
in America, to operate as a counterpoiſe to the colonies of 
Great Britain? If ſhe can really command a fertile coun- 
try in that weſtern wilderneſs, will it not be an uſeful and 
important check to her old rival Great Britain, and will it 
not favour her darling plan of acquiring an aſcendaney in the 
councils of the United States? In ſine, would not ſuch a 
colony be extremely uſeful in furniſhing an excellent dormi- 
fory for 500,000 citizen ſoldiers, who would moſt certainly 
diſturb the peace, if they did not deſtroy the government of 
this country ? ; | x! 4: 
Can it then be doubted that it would be as much for the 
intereſt of France, as it would be injurisus to Great Britain, 
to favour ſuch a project? Without any pretenſions to any un- 
common foreſight, I have long anticipated ſuch an attempt, 
and if the public will have patience to read one more tedious 
eſſay, I will ſhew that they have not only entertained the 
idea, but that they have in every way, with indefatigable 
induſtry, with inflexible perſeverance, with inſidious policy, 
proſecuted, and had well nigh ripened the deſign. 
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JAVING proved demonſtratively, that the project 
brought to light by Blount's letter, could never have 
been undertaken with any proſpect of — by Great- 
Britain, and that every alluring motive of pride, ambition, 
policy and advantage, pro France to: the adoption of 
ſuch a meaſure, we «re now ripe for the inquiry, whether 
there have been any overt acts of either of thoſe belligerent 
parties to corroborate, or to weaken the inferences, which 
our opinion of their reſpective intereſts has led us to form. 
On the part of Great-Britain we are confirmed in our ſen- 
timents by the general tenor of her conduct the laſt year · 
Torpid and benumbed from extreme exertion, ſhe has been 
ſeeking by a general pacification, a relief from that diſtreſs 
and embarraſſment produced by a war ſanguinary and ca- 
lamitous beyond example. Content therefore to act upon 
the defenſive ſyſtem, we have heard of no new enterprizes, 
of no bold offenſive operations. - Ffance, with pacific pro- 
poſitions in her lips, has flaſhed direful hoſtility from her 
countenance» Italy, Venice, Sweden, Denmark and Ame- 
125 857 | rica, 
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rica, have had no peculi ar reaſons to admire the meet and 
moderate motives of her preſent adminiſtration. Judging 
then from the general tenor of their late conduct, — 
men would not heſitate to decide, which of them was moſt 
likely to attempt new and important conqueſts. But I have 
pledged myſelf to ſhew, that France has poſitively purſued 
with vigilance, with energy, with induſtry, with inſidious 
policy, this ſcheme fo intereſting, ſo novel, ſo alarming to 
the United States. In ſcanning the meaſures of a nation ſo 
celebrated in diplomatic intrigue, we muſt not expect the 
preciſe documents, the ſecret inſtructions, which governed the 
conduct of their agents in a plot, againſt an innocent, affec- 
tionate and unoffending ally. But to men verſed in the hu- 
man heart, and acquainted with the nature and the force of 
human teſtimony, more weight will be given to ſeparate in- 
dependent facts, exiſting in different places, apparently pro- 
ceeding from independent cauſes, but really tending to the 
ſame grand point, than to any poſitive teſtimony from cha- 
racters the moſt reſpectable. Let us then recur to the plain 
and irreſiſtible evidence of facht. Ira Allen of Vermont, a 
acobin (or which is ſynonimous) a friend to France, not 
ing a commercial man, but a plain farmer of the green 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Canada, embarked laſt year 
for France. There the officers of the French government 
procure for him 20,000 ſtand of ſmall arms. They are invoic- 
ed it is ſaid at one quarter of their value. Bound to New-Or- 
leans, or ſome Southern port, this enterprizing Farmer 
is captured and carried into England-—From- thence he 
writes to his friends in Vermont to procure evidence that they 
were intended for, and ordered for that ſtate. The Ver- 
monteſe, alas, good honeſt federaliſts, unconſcious of the 
plot, let out the fad. They wanted no arms, they were 
well ſupplied, and they ſcorned to co-operate in a baſe evaſi- 
on. The queſtion: naturally occurs, for whom were theſe 
arms really deſtined? Not for the Americans it is aſcertain- 
ed. For the Britiſh ? No. Col. Allen's prejudices are too 
deeply rooted and too generally known, to ſubject him to 
that imputation. Judge you, my fellow-citizens, whether 
they were not intended for the reduction of Canada, and in' 
favour of the nation who ſupplied them- EM e 
2dly. Two men, named M*Lean, about the ſame time 
were avowedly and confeſſedly ſent by Mr. Adet to frater- 
nize with the Canadian peaſantry. In other words to ö 
pare the holy creed of Liberty, Equality, Murder, Rapine, 
nfidelity, Fraternity, Unity and Indiviſibility, in Which 1 
think conſiſts the whole e ſence of French government. One 
| | of 
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of theſe men was unfortunately diſcovered, and fell a mar 
tyr to the glorious cauſe. X Mr. Butterheld one of his 
companions, preferring ignominious life to elevated and eter- 
nal ſleep, betrays the whole plan, and avows that it was a 
ſyſtem to excite the Canadians to inſurrection and rebellion- 
Is it uncharitable to ſuppoſe that-Allen's arms: were connected 
with this plot, when the exiſtence of this plot is now incon- 
teovertibly proved? oo wd nay tin co opiate 9 | 
zd. During the laſt year, the French miniſter deputed a 
cunning agent, a Mr. Collot, to the weſtern country. Two 
motives were then aſcribed to that ſecret embaſſy. 1ſt. To 
promote the election of that eminent friend to France, and 
author of the letter to Mazzei, Mr. Jefferſon-+ And 2d, to 
perſuade thoſe weſtern ſtates, particularly Blount's, to eſta- 
bliſh a ſeparate government on the-wve/tern waters, and to 
aſſure them of the aid and ſupport of France, who would 
- ſoon have the poſſeſſion of Louiſiana. Theſe motives I ſay 
were aſcribed to him and yu/tly, the evidence is abundant 
though for obvious reaſons ſtil] kept private Let the public 
take notice that all this took place, and theſe motives and 
plans were diſcovered long before the detection of Blount, 
and before it could ever be known that the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe facts would corroborate our preſent ſuſpicions. FIR 
- 4th. Nothing had taken place laſt winter between the Spa- 
niards and America. to alter: their diſpoſitions towards us 
ſince. the making of Mr. Pinckney's treaty. That treaty I 
have ſaid was made ſincerely, heartily and readily on the 
part of Spain. The Spaniards pride themſelves on their ho- 
nour and good faith: e ot 24115 
Let Gov. Gayoſo, before any notice could poſſible have 
been given to him of Blount's plot, before that plot ever had 
an exiſtence even in embryo, had determined not to deliver 
up the p, and had even recruited, ſtrengthened and en- 
creaſed the fortifications at St. Louis. Let the hotteſt ad- 
vocate for French integrity explain this tranſaction - It could 
not be the apprehenſion of an attack from Canada Blount 
never formed the idea until the laſt winter ſeſſion as he ſays. 
'Yrujo did not know it till the 26th February laſt, and yet 
Gov. Gayoſo, in February, at 1500 miles diſtance, makes 
new fortifications, andearly.in March refuſes to deliver the 
poſts. © What a ſurprizing, what a wonderful coincidence-of 
ſeparate and independent evidence? A ſun beam we may 
ſome times reſiſt, but this proof is too clear to be evaded. · 
5th · At the ſame moment wheu the drama is opening in 
America, when the rapidity of incidents is indicating the ap- 
proach of the cataſtrophy, a gentleman of information, inte- 


grity, 
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frity, and talents in a letter from Holland, dated April 3d, 
without the knowledge of any of theſe facts which were un- 
folding here, with a prophetic ſpirit which has never yet de- 
ceived us, foretels'the execution of a ſcheme like the one we 
have been conſidering. More like the faithful hiſtory of pg 
tranſactions than the looſe predictions of prophecy, he points 
out with ſingular and ſurprizing exactitude, the progreſs, na- 
ture and objects of a plot, which accident has now premature- 
ly developed - In expreſs terms he declares it to be the in · 
tention of France to create a new Republic on our weſtern 
frontiers and to accompliſh this object, partly by tranſport- 
ing French troops, and partly by American citizens. | 
He adds that it is alſo her intention to divide the United 
States, that ſhe may rule the whole: 1 | 
© Thoſe who have curioſity may ſee this intereſting letter in 
the Maſſachuſetts Mercury, of July 28th, or in the Centi- 


nel ſome time before. 
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Wich this ſtupendous coloſſus of evidence, ſtanding on the 
ſolid baſe of truth, deriving its ſupport from the North as 
well as the South, from Europe as well as America, from a 
concurrence of ſeparate diſconnected facts, all proving ſome 
deepconſpiracy of France, can any man not blinded by | gr 
influence, not biaſſed by party ſpirit, nor depreſſed and de- 
baſed by foreign gold, heſitate to declare, that our modeſt 
allies were meditating a ſerious attack on that weſtern coun. 
try, that Blouut was one of their active agents in the ſcheme, 
and that the application to the Britiſh miniſter was ſimply to 
afford a pretext which they have in fact made to withhold the 
Spaniſh poſts, and juſtify an armament and perhaps a direct 
attack on the United States. | 
If any doubt after this, let him advert to the Spaniſh and 
French captures in the Mediterranean, unexampled and 
without pretext ; in violation of good faith and of every prin- 
ciple hitherto held ſacred by nations even in actual hoſtility. 
Let him advert alſo to the diſmiſſal of Mr. Pinckney without 
the colour or even the ſhadow of excuſe—a meaſure hitherto 
3 — an inſallible prognoſtic of imminent and immediate 
ture. | 

"oF any man ſill doubts I ſhall either attribute it to the weak- 
neſs of his head, the obſtinacy of his heart, or rank him 
with thoſe deludingand deluded men, who, I have long ſince 
proved, have been, are, and I fear ever will be under the 


direct influence of France. | 
t 27998 LEONIDAS. 
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ANY wh Fader — anxious ooly Tor | 
M preſent relief, and regardleſs of the future conſequences 
of exiſting meaſures, may poſſibly conceive, that the republica- 
tion of theſe eſſays and the propagation of the ſentiments con- 
tained in them is impolitie at the preſent criſis of our affairs. 
Be lieving in the ridiculous creed of the partizans of French poli- 
tics, that France as a monarchy was ſincerely diſpoſed to promote 
our independence, to maintain our rights againſt Great Bri- 
tain, and to increaſe our proſperity and ftrength.z and that as a 
republic allied in ſentiment ſhe muſt be ſtill more hearty in her 
wiſhes to advance our intereſt, and * to draw cloſer the bonds. 
of amity which unite the two republics,” Such deluded men 
would naturally. think that the ideas ſuggeſted by Leonidas, at a 
moment of reconciliation, ought to be ſuppreſſed. : 

But to rational and conſiderate men, reflections of an oppo- 
fite nature mevitably preſent themſelves. 

They conſider mankind in the ſame points 6f view, and actu- 
ated by the ſame feelings, motives and paſſons as the impartial 
page of hiltory has repreſented them for ages paſt.— They ex- 
2 the abſurd opinion that the diſcoveries of the modern phi- 
oſophers of France have eſſentially ameliorated the nature of 
civil ſociety, or haſtened the arrival of the political millenium. - 
They entertain on the contrary a well founded ſentiment, created 
and confirmed by the awful example of France, that the prinei- 
ples adopted in the courſe of her late revolution are unfriendly 
to the general welfare of mankind, are dangerous to the peace, 
and hoſtile to the proſperity of the other nations of the world. 
That, inſtead of checking that deſire of conqueſt, and annihi- 
lating that proud ambition which has ſo often been the ſcourge 
of nations and the regret of philoſophy ; thoſe revolutionary 
principles have foſtered, encouraged and energized the graſping 
fpirit of univerſal dominion. 

The friendſhip of nations, has been the ridicule of enlightened 
men in all ages. Intereſt, either real or imaginary, always has, 
(and unleſs the age of miracles returns) always will form the 
only ſpring of national conduct. Power, rather than juſtice, 
has with ſtateſmen been the /o/e conſideration of policy, and the 
want of it, the only reſtraint from injuſtice. _ 

It we reviewthe conduct of France towards this country, we 

| ſhall find no reaſon to abridge the latitude of thoſe general re- 

marks. In vain did the artful partizans of France predict a fa- 
vourable operation upon our connection from the pretended ſi- 
milarity of our principles and views ; in vain did many honeft 


but millaken men, adopt and cheriſh the ſame zxzors, and 
place 


a 


place a ſtrong reliance on the generoſity and magnanimity, as 
well as friendſhip of our „ier republic, we have ſeen. ber defeat 
their unwiſe predictions, by purſuing: with the barſh hand of pow- 
er what ſhe eſteemed her ow intereſt, at the expenſe of the peace 
and the. proſperity of ether nations, and in direct violation of ber 

Jolema lipulations with her g faithful allies. It would 
zrpaſs.the bounds I have preſcribed to myſelf to enter into 4 
detail in proof of theſe aſſertions, and it 2. to be unneceſſary, 
as I hope every American has read that able examination of our 


intercourſe. with France contained in Mr. Pickering's communi- } 
cation to Mr. Pinckney, and that clear, comprebenſive, and un- ö 
anſwerable review of our exiſting controverſy with that nation | 
by Robert G. Harper, Eſq.—that they have been generally read, | 
and that they have always produced convidticn in this. country, | 
I think is apparent from the change of ſentiment which has taken 
lace within the laſt few months. That they are unanſwerable, 
I thipk is equally apparent, from the effects they have had up- 
on the minds of thoſe who were upon the eve of being our de- 
clared foes. But let us not plunge again into the ſame abyſs from 
which we have with ſo much danger and difficulty emerged ; let 
us not again indulge the abſurd idea, that France, convinced 
of her errors, will materially alter her policy, and inſtead of pur- 
ſuing her intereſting views of ſelfiſh aggrandizement, will forget 
her own objects, in the intereſt of a dear aud faithful ally. Thoſe 
who hope = more moderation and % refileſs ambition in repub- 
lies than in any other form of government, are unacquainted 
with the hiſtory of the world. : They are alſo ignorant of the 
nature of man, in whoſe conſtitution are neceſſarily interwoven 
thoſe paſlions and propenſities, which have ſo often ſet the world 
in flames. Will a government which affords the leaſt check to 
the violence of theſe feelings be moſt naturally moderate peace- 
able and quiet? Paſſing by therefore, the extreme danger, that 
France, in che convulſions, (which all rational men foreſee] as 
conſequent upon external peace, may be again immerſed in a 
deſpotiſm more frightful than that from which ſhe has eſcaped, 
we ought to hope nothing from the moderation, the virtue, the 
enerolity, the friendſhip, the magnanimity of her, as a repub- 
ic. We have ſeen, that however torn by internal factions, each 
ruling party has unrelentingly and with. malicious perſeverance 
purſued the ſame ſtupendous project of univerſal empire ——A. 
peace which may ſoon take place, cannot be expected to chan 
the character of a nation, every citizen of which has been taught 
ſyſtematically to believe that he is invincible, and that he is an 
important member of the molt powerful nation in the world. _ 
Her marine almoſt annihilated, her navigation actually ex- 
tinct, and her colonies in a wild and unproductive ſtate of con- 
fuſion and anarchy, France expects by pacification to recruit” 
her ſtrength, that. ſhe may renew the conflict with more energy, 
and with better hopes of ſucceſs in her grand object. Her wge- 
nious ſtateſmen are not unmindful of the paſt progreſs, and the 
| h growing 
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growing importance of the United States of America. They 


are not unaware, that a ſimilarity of language and manners ne- 
ceſſarily begets ſtronger ties between nations, than any adventi- 
tious or politic national ſtipulations. They are therefore convinc- 
ed, that as ſoon as time ſhall have blunted that juſt ſenſe of in- 
jury, which exiſted in every American boſom, at the recollection 
of paſt indignities and wrongs, we ſhall naturally return to a fa- 
miliar and intimate intercourſe with Great Britain. | 
Great Britain is the only nation in Europe which is the object 
of the dread or the eavy of France. In a war the moſt ſplen- 
did which ever occurred to gratify the vanity of Frenchmen, they 
are unable to record one deciſive advantage gained over the 
territory or the fleets of that powerful ifland. Big 
On the contrary, they have experienced the mortification of 
ſurrendering the empire of the ſea, at the ſame moment that 
their journals were announcing the conqueſt of the European 
continent, If we believe Segur and Talleyrand, the French 
nation know that America, depending for her importance on her 
immenſe and increaſing commerce, muſt naturally look up for 
protection to that nation which has the moſt complete command 
of the ocean. If theſe things are fairly Rated, if ſuch be the 
policy, if ſuch is the ambition, if ſuch are the paſſions and cha- 
racteriſties of the French nation, where is the honeſt American, 
who is ſo blind as not to ſee, or who is ſo hardy as to deny, that 
it is the intergſ and muſt therefore be the policy of France, by 
exciting animoſity, to detach us as much as poſſible from Great 
Britain, and by art, intrigue and G—1d, to win us over to her 
own intereſt and views. In the commencement of our connection 
with France, no man can believe that the deſpotic cabinet of 
Vzx341LLEs could reliſh the revolutionary principles of Ameri- 
ed. Yet we know that the moſt ardent friendſhip was propoſed, 
and every faſcinating meaſure was adopted to blind the under- 
Randings of our citizens. The ſame bland ſyſtem of flattery 
and folly was purſued undeviatingly, till the unfortunate blun- 
ders of Genet threatened the total ſubverſion of their influence. 
Then inſtigated, partly by reſentment at the ill ſucceſs of their 
project of drawing us into the war, and partly by the wicked 
counſels of certain parricide Americans reſident in France, they 
inſtituted a ſyſtem of coercion and terror of coercion the moſt 
unprovoked, of plunder the moſt cruel and rapacious. If that 
ſyitem is now about to be abandoned, and the pitiful authors of it 
ſacrificed to the intereſt of the nation, we may be aſſured, that 
it is to be attributed to the firm, reſolute conduct of our admi: 
niſtration, and the ſpirit of the American people, rather than to 
any eſſential alteration in the feelings or principles of France. — 
Let us then beware of her Syren”” ſongs of friendſhip, and 
let us place our reliance on our own wiſdom, ſtrength and forti- 
tude, under the direction of a juſt Derry, rather than to the 
7; magnanimity?” or goodneſs of any foreign nation . 
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'PSEUDO PATRIOT. 


No. J. 


Tt has for many years appeared to me deſirable, that ſome 
writer, qualified to exhibit character with a glowing and 
correct pencil, ſhould have furniſhed us with a hiſtory of 
that mock, deluſive, arrogant patriotiſm which has palmed 
itſelf upon the world as a genuine virtue: I had flattered 
myſelf, that talents adapted to ſo intereſting an obje& would 
have engaged and have been ſucceſsfully employed in it. 

In details it is true that many able and virtuous writers 
have contributed to ſtrip the vizir from the face of hypocri- 
ſy. Individual gnilt, or the infamy of detached and particu- 
lar meaſures, have been often and ably expoſed. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of mankind, that this ſcatter- 
ed light makes bur a feeble impreſſion. | 

Even the melancholy diſaſters of life paſs away as a me- 


teor : They alarm us for the moment, but we ſhrink back 


to our native apathy : it is only then by connected, and well 
arranged ſyſtems, that we carry conviction to the mind. 
The American people may be characterized as manly, gene- 
rous and candid : — If they have a weak fide, it is an over- 
weening jealouſy of their rights and liberties: This howe- 
ver is a failing ſo much in the vicinage of a virtue, that phi- 
loſophy will not record it to their diſcredit. From theſe traits 
in their character, one half all their internal diſquietudes has 
proceeded. The zrtful and the ambitious have ſucceſſively 


availed themſelves of theſe qualities, to erect upon them their 


ſelfiſh and narrow ſcheme. By profeſſing an ardent regard 
for liberty they have excited the ſympathy of the whole nati- 
on. By predicting the encroachments of power, they have 
alarmed and intereſted the fears of the people. 

| ; Ingenious 
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Ingenious writers have at the moment demonſtrated the 
falſity and futility of theſe ſuggeſtions, and pointed out the 
corrupt and vicious motives of thoſe who originated them. 
But the candour and generoſity of the people have univerſally 
led them either to diſbelieve their guilt, or to forgive and for- 
get its effects. Liberty, like truth, can never ultimately 
prevail unleſs it is thoroughly underſtood. So long as Ty- 
rant demagogues can clothe themſelves in the attire af Free- 
dom; ſo long as falſehood can maintain the ſemblance of truth, 
ſo long will the World be deceived by fallacious freedom : and 
hollow inſincerity be miſtaken for integrity. 

It ſhall be my taſk, then, in feeble Tanguage to trace the 
progreſs of falſe patriotiſm, from its cradle to its preſent ſtate 
of virility. | 

Although my immediate object is confined, to the informa- 
tion of my own Countrymen, and to exhibit the defects of 


American Pſeudo Patriots yet as it may ſerve to elucidate and 


eſtabliſh my remarks, I ſhall occaſionally reſort to the hiſtory 
of other countries, to the demagogues of ancient times. Pa- 


triots, both real, and pretended, in all modern ages have 


reſorted for example and precedent to the Roman and Gre- 
cian republics. Thoſe celebrated nations have ſerved as 
texts, upon which many ingenious, as well as falſe theories, 
many rational, as well as abſurd commentaries, have been 
founded. | 

From their hiſtory uſeful hints may be drawn upon the 
ſubject I am now conſidering, and I ſhall not neglect the ap- 
plication of them. 5 

The weak ſide of republican governments was nearly as 


well underſtood 2000 years ago, as it is at the preſent day. 


The ambitious, the diſcontented, and the reſtleſs found an 
eaſy and ſimple reſort for the gratification of their paſſions, by 
aſſuming the appearance of zeal for the intereſt of the people. 
The people, unfortunately for freedom, were then and 
Mill are too often the dupes of theſe ſhallow and ridiculous 
pretences. The honeſt Cato had leſs influence than the art- 
ful Cæſar, and Sylla, Marius, and Catiline had more admir- 
ers than Brutus. If I was to confine myſelf to abſtract re- 
marks, to dry reaſoning, my obſervations would be read by 


few, and reliſhed by none. In order, then to intereſt at- 


tention, and excite the feelings, I ſhall treat the ſubject 


-with the frankneſs. of a republican. I ſhall diſcuſs. the cha- 


racters of thoſe who have crouded themſelves into the drama 


of politics with the freedom and ſpirit of true criticiſm. When 
1 diſcover any excreſcences on the political body, I ſhall 


boldly 
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boldly uſe the knife and the cautery, rather than apply emol- 
lient Saree to the diſeaſe. | 
The names and the public conduct of any heroes will be 
nuouſly handled,” but I ſhall cautiouſſy avoid 2 
as hallowed receſſes of private character or domeſtic life- 

- Thoſe who volunteer themſelves in the public ſervice can 
not complain, if they provoke fair but plain criticiſm, and it 
would ill become thoſe vaunting patriets, who are the ob- 
jects of my attention, ours a conduct ee Wire 
ly advocate. | 

1 ſhall not, however, imitate eta by Nene, 
ing my pen to r of: a e be OW. 
iHhiberal ſlander. 

I mall begin wich bott yarriow of 1775 who are Bill ex- 
tant, and who hold up their early merit as a ſhield, a Me- 
duſa's head, to cover and to defend their preſent apoſtacy- 

- Thoſe of them who periſhed in their errors, I will ſuffer 
to ſlumber with their Fathers. 

I ſnall proceed in the detail in my next. 4.9 
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OT ha any popular views to gratify, not being 2 
— on the public favour, I ſhall not flatter your 
vanity, (as modern patriots do) by arr} ag above the 
conſtituted authorities; although I hold right of the 
people #nalienable, to chooſe their own forms of government, 
= to elect their own officers, yet I am a decided advocate 
for reſpect to thoſe, whom the people have inveſted with au- 
thority. For this reaſon, and for this only, I think it pro- 
per to begin the elucidation of my ſyſtem of falſe patriotiſm 
by an examination of the merits of Patriot Jefferſon. - As 
vice-preſident of the United States he is entitled to my reſ- 
pect and ſupport, and as ſuch he ſhalt have it. As candidate 
for that office at the next election, or even perhaps for the 
office of firſt magiſtrate, and as an © undegenerated” patri- 
ot, he is fairly, and he might be offended if I did not conſi- 
der him, the object of animadverſion. I am the more inclin- 
ed tobegin with him, not only as he is held up by the whole 
horde of boaſting patriots from New Hampfhire to Georgia, 


as the head of that order of men, but becauſe, in a certain 
letter which is now pretty well fixed upon him, 
he 


— © ae. hes... aa. 


- 


(4 ) 
he cenſures all the conſtituted authorities, and expreſily ranks 
himſelf among the excluſme patriots—the choſen' few. In 
this aſtoniſhing letter (which providence by means moſt in- 


ſcrutable, has dragged out of that profound ſecrecy and ob- 
ſcurity for which the author deſigned it) he depictures in the 


beautiful language peculiar to him, his deranged and difor- 


dered view of the United States. I call it difordered, be- 
cauſe it certainly is falſe, and it was more charitable to attri- 
bute it to inſanity of conception than to deſign» He charges 


the illuſtrious and independegt hero of his country ;—that 


man whoſe name is more precious than rubies ;—the whole 
Judiciary of the United States; — the virtuous, the elevated 
Ellſworth ; the candid and honeſt Cuſhing ;—all the Dif- 
trict judges throughout the Union, many of whoſe heads have 
been ſilvered over with the cares of public life and their 
country's good ;—all the ſenate of the United States;—all 
the public officers ;—the induſtrious, indefatigable, manly 
Wolcott ;—the ſpirited M*Henry ;—the firm Pickering, 


the patriot Jefferſon charges with apoſtacy from true liberty, 
with having ſold their country and bartered its honour for 
Britiſh gold ; nay, he charges the ſame degeneracy to an in- 
definite deſcription of private citizens» 3 

Is it then uncharitable to examine the merits, and mea- 
ſure the qualifications of this man, who enliſts himſelf as the 


willing cenſor of all whom we have admired— All of whom 


we have boaſted All of whom we have venerated in the Us 


nited States? It cannot be illiberal to inquire, if he, who 


ſtrips WASHINGTON of thoſe laurels which a grateful coun- 
try has wreathed around his brow, . poſſeſſes ſtronger claims 
to them, than the modeſt hero, whoſe head he has profaned- 
Indeed it ſhould ſeem remarkable that all the characters 
whom he has thus aſperſed, who have been till now in the 
full poſſeſſion of the public confidence; whoſe labours for 
our country have appeared to be unceaſing ; who ſtarted 
from the goal of tyranny at the ſame moment with Mr. Jef- 


ferſon, ſhould all of them baſely have deſerted the cauſe of 


liberty, and have left him, a ſolitary example of virtue, to 
ſuſtain the whole weight of his country's cauſe, attacked 
and overwhelmed by Britiſh gold and increaſing ariſtocracy : 
but ſo it ſeems Mr. Jefferſon will have it · Let us then coolly 


reſort to facts, and ſee whether theſe gentlemen have deſert. 
ed Mr. Jefferſon ; or whether he has deſerted them. Mr. 


Jefterſon was a citizen of Virginia prior to the late war-. 
His education muſt have been claſſical, and his genius ex- 
uberant- He is undoubtedly a ſcholar, and the world has 


called- 


v2 


cc the firſt of patriots in the worſt of times: —all theſe men 


TS) 


talled him a philoſopher. It is not neceſſary to my cauſe 
and I do aha ifpoled to deny him that FOG Cen. 
dorcet, Marat, Briffot, Prieſtley, and T preſume Monſieur 
Mazzei were alſo philoſophers. | Honeſt men do not think 
them the better patriots on that account. If it will gratify 
Mr. Jefferſon or his friends, I will admit that Waſhington, 
J. Adams, Hamilton and Ames are no philoſophers.  ' + | 
Mr. Jefferſon from his talents early ſought and obtained 
popularity. As a member of the firſt . he was diſtin- 
iſhed, ind as the reputed framer of the Declaration of In- 
ependence and Bill of Rights 1 honour and reſpect him: 
but it ſhould be Hentienblired: that Galloway and Deane 
were in the ſame congreſs; Cromwell was an early patriot ;- 
ſo too was Maximilian Robeſpierre- Even Cæſar himſelf 
once refuſed the civic crown. | 3. 21 e 21 
" Jefferſon was governor of Virginia in trying times. In 
this ſituation he has been charged with want of firmneſs. 
The charge has attached itſelf to him, and has not been diſ. 
proved or denied. Mr. Jefferſon became an hiſtorian, and 
unhappily for his patriotiſm, he has been too open in his po- 
litical creed in that work. This excluſive patriot is an ad- 
vocatefor ſlavery. He denies that Blacks are a part of the hu- 
man race, or at leaſt contends that they are an inferior order, 
doomed to be hewers of wood and drawers of water” to 
the patriots of Virginia. He has committed many other unfor. 
tunate blunders in that work. The curious may ſee them ably 
expoſed in a piece under the ſignature of Phocion. Mr. Jef. 
ferſon was miniſter to France; here, I preſume, he contract 
ed that ardent, that meretricious affection for France which 
has ſwallowed up bis fir/? love his love of his country. We 
| ſhall ſee, with what temper he returned, in our next num- 
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uE PSEUDO PATRIOT. No. II. 
Frutlew CirizExs, J nnn 0 
M* JEFFERSON, the head and the leader of the 
| pſeudo patriotic party in this country, on his return 
from France, retired to his elegant and' philoſophic retreat 
at Montecelli- There, remote from the noiſe and buſtle of the 
active world, it was naturally to be expected, that he would 
have been equally removed from thoſe jarring and diſcordant 
paſſions, thoſe ——— ſchemes, which charac- 


(9) 


terize, while they diſgrace, the factions of a free country. 
Happy would it have been for the nation, and {till more im- 
por tant to his future fame, if he had availed himſelf of this 
dignified eaſe, to cultivate aſſiduouſiy that elegant taſte for 
ſcience and the Belles Lettres for which his talents had pe- 
culiarly qualified him e ye e 
But the virtue of Cincinnatus formed no part of Mr. Jef. 
ferſon's character - He did not wait for the, ſpontane ous 
voice of his country, demanding his ſervices, but he ſolicit- 
ed, he angled, he intrigued for the faſcinating ſqund. He 
was called into public life, he was drawn out. of the ſhades 
of Montecelli, by a man, whom he and his partizans have 
ſince. yilified and calumniated. Like the viper in the fable, 
he has bitten the hand which foſtered and cheriſhed him 
WaSHINGTON !,: It has been thy peculiar fate to have been 
the object of the baſeſt ingratitude ! but thou haſt erected a 
monument in the breaſts: of honeſt | patriots, more durable 
than the fallacious fleeting glory of thy moſt eminent calum- 
niatots! Mr. Jefferſon came into the adminiſtration, un- 
der omens the moſt favourable, under auſpices the moſt flat. 
tering-, With the reputation of an accompliſhed ſcholar, 
and the {till more ſolid character of an able ſtateſman, the 
moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained. of his ſucceſs in the 
department of ſtate. The public anticipations as to his ta- 
lents were not deceptive. He fully juſtified the moſt extra- 
vagant hopes, and vindicated. our national, honour with re · 
putation to himſelf and advantage to his country. AY 
It is a glorious privilege of liberal minds to do ample juſ- 
tice to their antipodes in ſentiment, and it gives me pleaſure. 
to add, that it is much to be doubted whether the diploma-, 
tic annals of any country can furniſh more ſtriking examples 
of elegant diction, acute penetration, and energetic reafon- 
ng than were exhibited by Mr. Jefferſon. Shall we be com- 
pelled to ſhade this fair picture by an humiliating appeal to 
facts? Muſt we ſhow that the head which was capable of 
elevating his country's fame, was allied to a heart - diſpoſed 
to debaſeit? Powerful reaſons onght certainly to exiſt to 
juſtify fuch a meaſure, and proofs the moſt flagrant muſt be 
produced to compel the belief of it. It will not be doubted 
by all boneſt Americans, that Mr. Jefferſon was ſurrounded 
in adminiſtration, by men of talents the moſt fplendid, and 
of probity the moſt unqueſtionable. If he differed from 
them in ſentiment, it was indiſputably his duty to have en- 
deavoured to convinte them, and if he failed of ſucceſs, to 
have retired from a ſituation, in which his name N 


held up to ſanction meaſure 
proved. l 3 1 
Bur, it is a fact, damning to the character of Mr. Jeffer. 
ſon, and which can be proved by all his contemporaries in of. 
fice, that he had a “language confidential, as well as a lan- 
guage official. That theſe languages were at direct variance. 
That his public memorials, though ably penned by the ſecre - 
tary himſelf, were in fa& a bitter pill forced upon him by pa- 
_ triots at leaſt as enlightened and quite as virtuous: That he 
baſely ſubtnitted to this mortifying ſtate of ſubjeQion, in di- 
rect hoſtility with his own feelings for not leſs than two years, 
and finally ſhrunk from his office, (as he had before done 
from the government of Virginia) not from a reluctance at 
his humiliation, but from the terror of a criſis, which was 
ready to burſt upon his country. I am aware, that the little 
ſeribblers of Jacobiniſm, will carp at theſe obſervations, 
and doubt the authenticity of my ſtatement. They will call 
for my proofs, and exultingly require the ſame degree of evi- 
dence which would be expected in a court of law on a proſe- 
cution for high treaſon. But it ſhould be remembered that 
few characters, and thoſe the moſt dignified, are the only 
witneſſes to the fact. No proceſs lies to compel their appear- 
ance, and it cannot be expected they will volunteer them- 
ſelves before the tribunal of the public. After the treat- 
ment which Mr. Jay and Mr. King experienced for diſcloſ- 
ing the treaſon of Genet, much ſpontaneous teſtimony can. 
not be expected. Some independent facts, however, are 
well known by every man, and therefore Mr. Jefferſon will 
not dare to deny them, any ſooner than the letter to Mon- 
ſieur Mazzei. It is a fad, that P. Freneau was ſent for to be 
interpreter of foreign languages to Mr. Jefferſon when no 
ſuch office was known by law. It is a fact that he printed a 
newſpaper. It is a fact that Freneau's paper was devoted to 
France, and hoſtile to this country and the government, 
which are and ever uill be one. It is a fact, that Mr. Jef. : 
ferſon knew all this, and that the meaſures of adminiſtrati- 
on were always vilified by Frenean, and yet he kept him in 
his ſervice, and in public pay, without authority of law. It 
is a fa, that Mr. Jefferſon publicly adviſed Mr. Brown, 
or ſome other printer to print the Rights of Man,” writ- 
ten by the infamous Tom Paine, and that he then declared 
in a billet publiſhed with the work, that he thought we were 
degenerated, and that it was time to rally again around the 
ſtandard of Common Senſe; in other words, te create an- 
other revolution. But I muſt leave the winding up, and 
the poliſhing off his character, to another number. He » 
71 n N the 
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the great levlathan of Jacobiniſm- Let us ſurvey him cool. 
ly, that we may guard againſt his talents, | A 
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FeLLow CITIZENS, _ | Es. 
HEN, in common life, we ſee 'a man's principles in 
| direct variance with his conduct, when we hear him 
advocate meaſures which he does not purſue, and purſue 
ſteps which he daily reprobates, we are free. to declare, that 
he lacks common honeſty, or common ſenſe. 1 
By what ſtrange fatality is it then, that conduct which is 
ſo deſpicable in private life, ſhould not only be tolerated, 

but often liberally rewarded in public character? * 
It is a fact, which the moſt hardy Jacobin in the United 
States will not have the audacity to deny, that all the © ex- 
cluſive Patriots“ of this country, from Shays to Bradford, 
from Galloway to Gallatin, have ſpouted forth volcanic 
ſtreams of liberty and equality, while they have cheriſhed 
tyranny in their hearts, and have exhibited ariſtocracy in 
their conduct. But ſhould the propoſition in the abſtract be 
denied, let us prove it in detail, let us exemplify it in Patri- 
ot Jefferſon. This great Stateſman was one of our earlie/? 
patriots, and like many others of that deſcription conceives 
that his early ſervices can never be duly rewarded.  _ 
In vain have the people laviſhed upon him every. honor, 
but the higheſt in their power to give, the debt of grati- 
tude to him remains ſtill unpaid, nay undiminiſhed; we have 
not even diſcharged the intereſt of it. He affects in his 
language and writings to believe in the ſupremacy and ſo- 
vereignty of the people, and yet he arraigns their judg- 
ment, he diſputes their authority, he inſults their officers» 
It is a fact known to thouſands, that Mr. Jefferſon in his 
admiration of every thing that was French, openly con- 
tended that the Senate of the United States was an uſeleſs 
and a dangerous branch of the legiſlature ; that it ought 
to be annihilated, In this ſentiment he echoed Briſſot and 
his fellow philoſophers of France, Many people will alſo 
recolle& that our Boſton Patriots, equally faithful to their 
leader, echoed Mr. Jefferſon on this ſubject. Now indeed 
it would be treaſon againſt our French friends, to contend 
for this principle, and forſooth, we hear no more about one 
branch, the“ Checks and balances” of our admired Preſi- 
dent, have ceaſed to be the object of © Chronicle” ridicule, 
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Here we have ſeen that Mr. Jefferſon arraigned the judg- 
ment of the people. ts " 1 'S 5 8 9 
Mr. Jefferſon is ſaid to have written, and he certainly 
ſigned the Declaration of Independence, in which it is de- 
clared, ** as free and independent States, we have the right 
and the power to levy war, contract alliances, eftabliſh 
commerce, and do all other acts and things which Inde- 
ndent States may do, and to this he pledged his © life, 
2 fortune, and his ſacred honor.“ | n 
Yet we have ſeen that Mr. Jefferſon, in his letter. to 
Mazzei, in his private canverſation, and through his parti- 
_ zZans, has contended that our treaty with Great Britain was 
a violation of our duty to France, that we ought to have 
conſulted their feelings and their intereſt, and not have ated 
as Free and Ind nk States, but as the humble follow- 
ers of France. I ſhould have had the more charity for him 
on this particular ſubje&, if his writings as Secretary of 
State had not been the baſis of all my ideas on the ſubject 
of neutral rights, if he had not demonſtrated with the ir- 
reſiſtible eloquence of truth, that we had not only fulfilled 
all our legal obligations to France with ſcrupulous punctuali- 
ty but had raiſed a large credit in the ledger of Friendſhip 
and Generoſity. | | fu 
In condemning the Britiſh Treaty then ſolemnly ratified 
and deliberately approved by the people and their conſtituted 
authorities, Mr. Jefferſon has diſputed the authority of the 
| le. | | 
ur elections are frequent, fair, and in moſt inſtances un- 
influenced, unleſs they have lately been impaired by French 
Gold, or by the clubs and piſtols of the Virginia, or brick- 
bats of the New-York patriots. The perſons elected may then 
fairly be ſuppoſed to have repreſented the feelings, and to be 
entitled to the reſpect and ſupport of the people. In propor- 
tion to the extent of country, the danger of foreign influence 
and domeſtic intrigue is greatly diminiſhed. The Preſident 
unqueſtionably, from this cauſe and from the checks in the 
choice of him, is by far the faireſt, and the moſt complete re- 
preſentative of the People of the United States. Deplorable 
and Corrupt, indeed! Degraded and miſerably contempti- 
ble muſt be the honour, the pride, and the character of the 
American people, when this firff officer of their government 
is elected not by their free ſuffrages; but by the force of fo- 
reign gold. Poſſeſſing the only legitimate authority, the con. 
fidence of a free and enlightened people, ſtanding in the moſt 
auguſt of all ſituations, at the head of a virtuous and indepen- 
dent nation, language is not rich enough to furniſh a name of 
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chloguy too ſtrong to brand an humiliated Preſident, who 
coul 


barter his own, or his country's honour, for the ſordid 


. gratifications of avarice, or the vulgar ſplendour of unlimited 
Let my Fellow Citizens ! will you believe, that Mr. Jef. 


ferſon, an early patriot, juſt retired from a public office un- 


der our government, with all the reſpect attached to his 


official ſituation ſtill hovering about him, with the conſciouſ. 


neſs of the falſehood of his aſſertions ſtinging him to the quick, 
has dared to charge the Preſident of the United States, the 
immortal Waſhington, with being a traitor to his country— 
with being the wretched advocate of unlimited power—with 


having ſold his honour, and that. fair fame, which he had 


dearly earned, for that gold, that paltry bauble, which had 
been vainly employed for the ſame purpoſe while it was un- 
certain whether he would be branded as a Rebel or reward- 
ed as a Patriot · eee ook 


1 


To whom does Mr. Jefferſon unfold this tale 6f flander ? 


Does he ſpread it among the patriots who aſſemble at Mon- 


tecelli, or does he: whiſper. it to the Conſtitutional Clubs, 


_ convened to perform their midnight orgies? No, even they 


are too well informed to be deceived by ſuch ridiculous ſug- 
geſtions. Does he openly declare it in the Senate, or bold- 


ly propagate his creed in the primary. aſſemblies of the Ame- 
rican people? No, he knows full well, that in ſuch collecti- 


ons of honeſt men, many could confute, and all would reſent 
the baſe inſult on the national character. Rather, my fel- 
low. citizens, let it be recorded, that-one American citizen, 
and we hope but one, not content with fabricating ſuggeſtions 
ſo derogatory to the honour of our nation, is 7 to hu- 


miliate his country in the eſtimation of foreigners. 


To the breaſt of the virtuous Mazzei is this mighty ſecret 
unfolded. In confidence it is by him related to the victorious 


- Buonaparte, who, faithful to his maſters, tranſmits it in its 
naked gojours to the magnanimous Director. 

A narration from ſo high authority as patriot Jefferſon 
could not be diſcredited, and on this letter may we ſafely 
place all their hopes of dividing and ruling the American 


people, 


But the illyfrious author of ſuch diſcoveries the Dire ory 


could not permit to go unrewarded- 


| To make him Viceroy of the Colony of the United States, 
was the ſmalleſt. requital they could make; and faithful to 


its promiſes, the generous Republic, by agents, terror, and 


intrigue, attempted to remunerate his ſervices. The unex- 


pected obflinacy of the American people, however, diſap. 


pointed 
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pointed his hopes of the firſt magiſtracy ; but he muſt be con- 
rented with the ſecond place, till „the republic“ ſhall have 
accompliſhed her aſcendancy over the American character © 

Will any man then doubt, that I have proved my third 
aſſertion that Mr. ' Jefferſon has inſulted the officers of our 
government? ; erg e, pe ne omg 

I could however forgive Mr. Jefferſon almoſt every thing 
he has done againſt the American people, were it not for his 
duplicity in aleding to be pleaſed with Mr. Adams's well 
deſerved elevation. When it is ſo well known, that their 
principles and practice have been pe ly oppoſed to each 
other, and when, if any man in the Union is unjuſtly, ſevere- 
ly and pointedly implicated in the letter to Mazzei, it is the 
preſent Preſident of the United States. From the above 
full, fair, candid appeal to facts, is it uncharitable to enroll 
Mr. Jefferſon, as the firſt of Pſeudo-Patriots ? His friend 
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Edmund Randolph claims the next ſituation. 


TE PSEUDO PATRIOT. 


a 9" "FeLLOW C1T1zens, 8 9 1 Denne Camo 
I; BERTY is.a goddeſs, who has been the fancied object 
Lof adoration in almoſt every age. She has been court-- 
ed by the great, and wooed: by the poorer nations of the 
Earth. parta—Athens—Rome— Germany—Sweden— 
England—and lately France, have ſucceſſively thought them-. 
ſelves her votaries and favourites, But as they graſped the 
pleaſing form, they perceived the fad deluſion. They found 
that they were embracing a cloud that they had been pur- 
ſuing an Jgnis Fatuus. Other nations may laugh at our vani- 
ty, Bae it is as true as holy writ, that the Republics of St. 
Marino and America furniſh the only examples of true Liberty 
for the contemplation of philoſophy. Ir has often been re- 
ated, but it is not the leſs true on that accounty that the 
very ſettlement of this country originated from the inſpi- 
ration of Freedom; and 1 need not add, that it is à plant 
adapted to our ſoil, and which has been well watered and 
cultivated ſince it took root among us. How ridiculous— 
how contemptible— how vile are thoſe croakings. of the 
« excluſive patriots,” in which they inſinuate that Iiberty 
is endangered from a prevalence of ariſtocratic or monarchical 
principles. It is a libel on our national character. It is 4 trea- 
ſonable reflection on the American people. My heneft fellow. 
citizens (and in that number I embrace ſeven-eighths of the 


northern 
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northern, and two-thirds of the. citizens of the ſouthertt 


ſtates) ſurvey our paſt hiſtory, more eſpecially ſince the eſta. 


bliſhment of a National Government, which has the ſemblance 


and only the appearance of ſome energy, and then honeſtly 
declare, whether we are not more endangered by factious 
diſcontent, than by artful or forcible aſſumptions of power. 
Faction, hoſtility to order and regular authority, is the fin 
that eaſily beſets us. Truth and good government; virtue 
and wholeſome laws; honeſt patriots. and able ſervants of 
the public ; have required ſuf [6 : with all the aid afforded 
them by men of. talents and acknowledged virtue, they have 
tottered, and in ſome inſtances been deſerted by the confi 
dence of the people. While boaſting vice, vaunting diſor- 
ganizers, ſtalking faction, have ſtood without ſupport, have 
gathered crouds of admirers, and have even audaciouſly diſ. 
puted the palm of merit with genuine patriotiſm. - _. 
To theſe reflections I have been unwillingly led by the 
contemplation of the character and conduct of © Edmund 
Randolph,” late Secretary of State for the American Repub- 
lic. Does he not, my fellow-citizens, furniſh evidence the 
moſt concluſive of the propoſitions which I have laſt ad- 
vanced ? Is not his hiſtory a commentary upon that text, too 
luminous to be reſiſted? Let us examine and determine with 


moderation. I cannot ſay of this man, as I ſaid of Mr. 


Jefferſon, that his talents or his works excite admiration or 
command reſpect. They both appear to me to have diſgraced 
the diplomatic records of America. With a feeble under- 

ſtanding, an uncouth, pedantic, and confuſed ſtyle, he would 


have diſhonoured the national character, had he confined 


himſelf to the narroweſt limits of his duty. But unfortunate- 
ly for our national reputation, theſe qualifications were com- 
bined with a proud ſpirit, and an overweening vanity, which, 
ſo crouded his public productions, that had he rivalled a Cheſ- 
terfield or a Chatham in talents, his memorials would have 
been held in contempt as the voluminous productions of va- 
So far for his talents. His political principles ought next to 
be conſidered. If I could write in all the colors of the Rain - 
bow. If I could ſketch the changes of Proteus, or trace on 
per the variations of the Camelion, I might attempt, but 
could not ſucceed in exhibiting the wavering, inconſiſt- 


ent, abſurd conduct of this man · A Federaliſt to day, an 


Antifederaliſt to-morrow. - This hour, a Jacobin, the next 

a high-toned Ariſtocrat. . Now a Frenchman in his politics, 

then abuſing them like a pick-pocket, he exhibited in bu ty 
n Wa Pig | R. 108 it 
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litical Character the greateſt contradictions, the moſt abſurd 


Courted by no party Attached to no ſyſtem Feared by 
Federaliſts without the confidence of Jacobins— He was 
eſteemed by none and deſpiſed by all. As to his moral cha- 
* it is beyond the limits of my plan to deſcend into the 
ittle meanneſſes of private life. | 181 
But ſo far as immorality has affected the public intereſt, it 
is our duty to ſtrip it of its borrowed plumage, and exhibit it 
in i naked deformity to the -indignant eyes of an injured 
People 1 ba tal 
Mr. Randolph is a public defaulter. Our money—The 

| property of us, © the. People, (whom he pretended to adore) 
e has either ſecreted, or expended for the gratification of a 
luxurious appetite, or a courtly vanity. Not content ſimply 
with applying the public Money to his wants, or to ſupport a 
ridiculous ſplendour, but he withdrew it from the ſtipends of 
other public ſervants, who had as many wants and more ho- 
neſty. Our foreign Ambaſſadors, I particularize Mr. Adams 
at the Hague, were deprived of their regular, and very ne- 
ceſſary ſupport. Fe 

The American Character was expoſed to diſgrace by the 
impoveriſhed ſituation of our Foreign Repreſentatives. Was 
it a private Citizen who was guilty of this peculation? Was 
it an ordinary or vulgar fraud which would have condemned 
the actor to the Pillory ? No, my Fellow Citizens, it was 
your Secretary of State entruſted with the care of your ho- 
nour, your dignity, your . intereſt with Foreign Natio 
This, however, was not the apex, it was far ſhort of the ach- 
me of Mr. Randolph's criminal elevation. Mr. Fauchet's 
letter, written with a diamond on the memory of every ho- 
neſt American, never to be effaced or obliterated, is the ori- 
ginal record of his perfidy. Come forward Arnold, and ſur- 
render your di/zraceſul laurels to your ſuperior ininfamy. · But 

forbear to harrow up the feelings of my Fellow Citizens, 
to diſturb the aſhes of American honour, by a recurrence to 
this mortifying hiſtory. It was neceſſary ro my ſubje& to re- 
fer to it, to convince my readers in what manner we have 
been abuſed and deceived. I draw from this black detail this 
one concluſion, in illuſtration of the principles I have advanced, 
that the Americans are more expoſed to the artifices- of vil- 
lains under the maſk of Liberty and Patriotiſm, than to the 

ſilent or open encroachments of unlimited power 
If any doubt, let him be told, that this man, inſtead of be- 
ing offered up as the juſt victim at the ſhrine of National Pride, 
was ſuffered to paſs en and deſpiſed, and to 
ö | write 
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write a laboured effay in plenary proof of his own pen d 
of his baſe ingratitude to the firſt of Patriots Waſhington; 
his Patron and his Friend. If any /titt doubt, let him'beſhewn 
(for he will not elſe believe it) that Bache, Greenleaf, Adams 
and Larkin, Four patriotic Printers, have not only palllated 
this man's conduct; but have applaude@him and ranked him 
with the patriots of 1775+ 

Let it be fo, let every Jacobinic Club, from Maine to 
Georgia, procure a ſtriking likeneſs of this worthy: member. 
Let them de vote to him the moſt honourable Niche in their 
Temple of Liberty and Equality. On his right hand they 
may place Arnold, on his left Galloway. I Bey. eb to to 
honour him with the ſociety of Rovelpicrreand Marat we will 
not quarrel with them: 


But they cannot deprive us of the pleaſure of def 


man and his principles, and of enrolling « Edmund 2 


dolph,“ as the ſecond of the Pſeudo Patriots—More of them 
in my next . 
 ASCANIUS. | 


THE PSEUDO- PATRIOT. No. VI.. 


A AT „ the poſt of duet is a #iuate ſtation,” is an 
adage peculiarly applicable to the characters, whoſe 
merits IT am conſidering. To be diftinguiſhed'as' a P/eudo 
Patriot is to be eminently diſgraced. Yet ſo ſtrangely per- 
verſe are theſe men, that thay pant for diſtinction in infamy 


with as much ardour, as honeſt patriots do for honor _ 
ſolid fame. It is a delicate and difficult taſk then; to dra 


forth the victims to appeaſe the reſentment of an inj 
and inſulted public: 


Reſt aſſured, ye vaunting demagogues, that I feel no par- 
tialities; that I am conſcious of none but mer ſal antipa- 


thies; that with the pencil of truth, I ſhall endeavour to 


render comparative juſtice to your demerits, and to affi 
with fairneſs your reſpective ſtations in the ſcale of depr " 
tion. If it were merely a compariſon of talents, T fool 
not heſitate to decide the nice queſtion of rank between ci- 


. tizen'Munroe, and citizen Madiſon, Giles,” Gallatin, Auſtin 


or any other citizens who have rendered themſelves famous 
for their purity, Patriotiſm and popularity. J rake it to be 


conceded by Munroe's warmeſt admirers, that his pafrioti/m 


is at leaſt equal to his underſtanding, and that his zeal takes 


the lead of his ability. Still, however, chere are fads in 


his 
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is. hiſtory, which make him ſoar far above the vulgar le 
bi of ordinary Jacobiniſm. Fe « Wonderful” Republic 
has conferred upon him a rank, ſhe has dignified. him wich a 
title, which a courſe of virtuous actions could never have me- 
rited, and of which impartial hiſtory will never deprive him. 
Tes, ames Munroe ! Though thy talents promiſed thee 
e Trough thy native inſignificance and pompous 
vanity, had afforded à ſecure aſylum from every thing but 
contempt, yet thou ſhalt live in the records of diplomatic 
grace; chou ſhalt be as immortal as thy country's honor - 
1: ſhould now proceed according to my uſual. plan, in 
lain narration, to ſketch; the political biography of this ex- 
traordinary patriot; but as he has of late deen ſo accuſtom- 
8 blic addreſſes, and as, the laudable example of Mr. 
. N MKean may be conſidered as worthy 
f, imitation, I ſhall addreſs him perſonally with all the re- 
ſpect 8 for his character conſiſtent with republican 
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246 nord a VR . »Wenn, 
Late ambaſſador to the mighty, magnanimous, merciful, 
e and mede/t Republic of France.“ beets 
© You were, Sir, if I rightly remember, born and edu- 
cated in that favourite ſpot of Freedom. and Jacobiniſm, in 
Which the ſhades of Liberty and Slavery are as nicely in- 
terwoven as the colours of its inhabitants. From this pro- 
tious circumſtance, you had uncommon means of realizing 
and reliſhing the ble/ings. of True Liberty, by obſerving 
the curſes of Slavery, and by exerciſing the ſevere powers 
of unlimited deſpotiſm. To this cauſe, I preſume, we may 
attribute that burning zeal, which has diſtinguiſhed the cha- 
racter of yourſelf and the Virginia delegation, and which 
has kept Congreſs in a tual irritation · Accuſtomed 
to obſerve the painful effects of the ſhackles and manacles 
_ of ſlavery, it is natural that you ſhould view with horror, 
the ordinary ligatures of ſociety. The ſame hatred. of re- 
ſtraint and love of Liberty unqualified, has no doubt oc- 
caſioned your. antipathy to the Federal Government, and 
rendered the compuſſory means of enforcing the payment of 
bonds ſo peculiarly obnoxious to you · Hence alſo aroſe your 
ſudden and violent admiration. of the happy freedom and 
equality of the modern French, ſo nearly approaching that 
unſhackled ſtate of nature which your negroes formerly en- 
joyed and which they, no doubt, have Reliagiy deſcribed 
to you. I was, Citizen, moſt naturally led to theſe reflec- 
tions, as I am now tracing the hiſtory of falſe patriotiſm ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the three firſt whom 1 
. ca 
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been able to ſelect as at the head of that order of men, 
are all of them Citizens of the“ Ancient dominion.” 
Having thoroughly eſtabliſhed the reputation of an ardent 
friend to France, you unfortunately were appointed by the 
late Preſident to reſide near that nation, not in the quality 
of an humble mercenary minion of the intriguing Direc- 
tory, but as the dignified Repreſentative of the American 
people. That ſpirit of conciliation, which peculiarized the 
adminiſtration of the immortal Waſhington, while it made 
the Man the obje& of admiration and love, proved ſeriouſly 
injurious to the United States. In no inſtance, Citizen Mun- 
roe, have your fellow citizens felt and lamented this par- 
donable error of the late Preſident in more ſtrong and bitter 
terms than in the example of your appointment. Humiliated 
and mortified at the compariſon of your talents. with thoſe of 
your able predeceſſor Morris, they could barely have toler- 
ated your nomination if you had conducted with all the pru- 
dence of a wiſer head, and the dignity worthy of the ſtation. 
But what muſt be their ſenſations, what can you fancy are 
the bounds they could ſet to their reſentment, when they 
found you baſely deſerting the intereſt of your country, and 
courting the ſmiles, baſking in the favour of the proud Di- 
rectory: You were ſent to France, Sir, to guard the inter - 
eſts of your nation, to protect its honour, to watch and to 
proteſt apainſt any movements hoſtile to the good of your 
Country or injurious to its Citizens. But it 1 fact which you 
cannot deny, becauſe it can be proved by hundreds who have 
been crimſoned at your conduct, that you proſtituted the cha- 
racter, you deſerted the intereſt, you even countenanced 
meaſures hoſtile to the good of your country. It is notori- 
ous that your table was the reſort of Jacobins, it was filled 
with enemies to the adminiſtration under whom you a&ed. 
At that ſame feſtive board, ſupported at the expence of the 
United States (unleſs you admit you were in foreign pay) 
you openly ridiculed and cenſured, in the preſence of Ameri- 
cans and Frenchmen, the Conſtitution and Government of 
the Country which gave you bread, You approved, and ju- 
ſtified the conduct of France towards America. Her unjuſt 
decrees, her cruel ſpoliations met your decided approbation, 
while the conduct of your own Government towards France, 
you ſeverely reprobated. You aimed, and you affected in the 
ſentiments of the Directory, a decided diſtinction not only be- 
tween the Government and People of your Country but be- 
tween your private opinions and principles and thoſe of our 
adminiſtration. Shrinking from this picture of infamy, and 
aſtoniſhed at your own viſage, reflected in the mirror of 
- | truth, 
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truth, you may poſſibly ſeek à refuge from public ven- 

reance; in a denial of the fact. But recollect that we are in 
poſſeſſion of your official communications, that we can call 
many eineni to prove your impolitic declarations, that we 
have read Mr. Barrag's final addreſs couched in filly expreſſi- 
ons, in which he parts with you with ſuch regret, and at the 
ſame time that he execrates your conſtituents, he admires 
and approbates your perſonal” conduct; accurſed be the feel- 
ings, and loſt muſt be the honour of that man, who can wel-. 
come the devourers of his fellow citizens, who can receive 
with ſmiles and careſſes the applauſes of a nation which is rea- 
dy to burſt with hoſtile vengeance upon his country. ' The 
irritation which I feel upon this ſubject induces me, Citizen, 
to cloſe this addreſs— Wiſhing you therefore the reward due 
to your ſervices, I am &c. &c. e e TINA 


Having thus cloſed my reſpe&ful addreſs to the ci-devant 
ambaſſador, I think no honeſt man will doubt, that he de- 
ſerves an elevated place in my biography of patriotiſm. _ But, 
as if mercenary motives were neceſſarily attached to Ameri- 
can Jacobiniſm, I feel myſelf bound to ſtate, that the Citizen 
Ambaſſador went to France poor and embarraſſed. His al- 
lowance from Government was merely competent to a decent 
ſupport. - Yet Citizen Munroe by the favours and friendſhip 
of our good allies was enabled to purchaſe the /ordly manſion 
and eſtate of a ci-devant nobleman in the environs of Paris, 
valued at a moderate eſtimate at . 30, ooo ſterling. Oh tem. 
fora / Oh mores ! Randolph, Munroe, and Blount, our mo- 
dern Republicans, pant for ſolid pleaſures. They boaſt not 
of Spartan virtue, and untarniſhed honour- The charms of 
their patriotiſm lie hidden within the protection of a ſtrong 
box · Another Pſeydo Patriot in my next. | oh 
e eee ee Ac ANIUs. 
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INTERESTING TO AMERICANS- 


Extract of a letter from Holland, April 3, 1797. 

FR BY: there appears to prevail at preſent a deſign very 
f pernicious, as it ſtrikes directly at our Eden en 

From the preſent conduct of the directory, it cannot be queſ- 

tioned, that they are determined upon a war with the go. 


vernment of the United States. There are alſo numerous 


3 that in the proſecution of this war, they are prepar- 
wg to derive ſupport from a part of the American people. 
The policy upon which they proceed, appears to be this; 
that the Atlantic, or at leaſt the eaſtern ſtates, cannot be 
LOTS | | ; | governed 
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governed by the influence of France, and therefore, that a | 


ſouthern republic muſt be formed, in alliance with France, 
to ſerve as a balance againſt the others; but in order to form 
this republic, France muſt make war againſt, the preſent, go- 

vernment of the United States, in the progreſs of which the 
can ſend an army to ſupport and aſſiſt her allies the new re- 
public, and hereby they will effect two purpoſes at once; 
that of weakening by diviſion a riſing power which they be- 


hold with ſuſpicion and jealouſy ; and that of diſencumber- 


ing themſelves from a conſiderable portion of the army, the 


return of which into France they already dread. They "wiſh 
to form a republic in America, they are now forming a re- 
lic in Italy, to provide for the ſubſiſtence of their troops, 
or at leaſt to be themſelves rid of them—and thus you will 
obſerve that they ſtep towards war with America, r | 
as they ſtep towards peace with the houſe of Auſtria ; they 
are conſtantly in, expectation of this peace; and it. will proba- 
bly be made inthe courſe of this ſpring or the following ſum- 
mere £730. #5314571 54 | 1 |S ; 
In one of my letters T wrote that they had no idea of 
ſending an army to America, and I formed my opinion from 
the ſtate of their marine, and the impoſſibility they are under 
of reſtoring it for a long time. But various circumſtances 
now lead me to a different opinion; and with reſpect to the 
marine, they are preparing to turn all their exertions to- 


wards it, as may be collected clearly from the pamphlet of 


Theremin, which I ſent you a few days ago. Lou will find 
in the newſpapers which I ſend you at this time, that Tho- 
mas Paine has left Paris, and is going to America ; another 
of the French papers ſays he is going with Mr. Munroe . to 
repair the miſchief done by the adminiſtration of Waſbing- 
ton k | AT 5 

t The plan of the Weſtern republic, in alliance of France, 
to oppoſe againſt the riſing republic of the United States, muſt 
have been formed as early as the time of Genet's inſtructions; 
how much earlier it was formed, it is perhaps not neceſſary 
to conjecture: that Paine was in the ſecret, originally, ſeems 
probable; that he is now Fang to America to promote the de- 
ſign, I firmly believe. I ſee in ſome late American papers, 
that he wrote to Bache laſt ſummer, the neceſſity which the 
French government found themſelves under to di/tinguiſh be- 


teen the American government and the people ;. his pa 


againſt the late Preſident, I haye not ſeen, but am told, it is 


- another. edition-of Adet's appeal. to. the nope: What his 
r 


conduct will be, is eaſily foreſeen. The French government 
calculate, that in the war they intend, the eaſtern ſtates will 


ſide 
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fide with the government; but that our weſtern country, 
and perhaps the ſouthern ſtates, will ſide with them; Paine 
therefore, is going © pour ſemer ces etincelles hembraſement. 
for which madame Roland judged him fo proper. Paine, 
indeed, is purſuing his vocation: he has no country, no 
affections that conſtitute the pillars of patriotiſm, but going 
with Mr. Munroe! Where can the imagination ſtop in re- 
flecting upon theſe things; can Munroe? Can ?—I have 
done, I remember the late Preſident's advice, not to admit 
haftily, ſuſpicions againſt. the deſigns of citizens in diſtant 
parts of the union; and I will yet hope, that a formal pur- 
poſe to ſever the union into parts, by the help of a French 

war againſt the whole, is atleaſt not extenſively extended 

or known, and that it will never meet with eneouragement or 
ſupport from men who ought to conſider union as the princi- 

ple paramount to all others in the policy of every Ameri- 

„ ideen * 


| THE PSEUDO PATRIOT. No- vl. 


TAVING' examined with a cool candour, which even 
11 theculprits muſt admire, the merits of the three leading 
Pſeudo Patriots in the ſouthern ſtates, from adefire to equalize 
the diſgrace, I purpoſed, in the preſent number, to exhibir 
a true picture at full length of one of our northern patriots : 
but our ſouthern brethren are determined to maintain their 
ſuperiority, and to convince the world, that their warm ſun 
is as favourable to the production of fal/e patriotiſm, as 
it has been allowed to be to the vegetable Republic. 
William Blount, before a late Hersecru diſcloſure, was 
unqueſtionably entitled to a/ſecnon in my chapter of demo- 
cratic memoirs» But the rank which his former merits had 
deſer vedly acquired for him, was indifputably below ſome of 
our noted and notorious editors, paragraphiſts and town-meet- 
ing orators. But local partialities ſhould have no effect upor 
the judgment of candid and impartial memorialifts; and I 
am compelled reluctantly to aſſign to citizen Blount a high- 
er ſeat in the ſynagogue of Jacobmiſm, than the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed patriot in New _—_— The citizen, who has 
of late occupied and arreſted the public attention, and who 
has joined his talents with thoſe of Arnold and Randolph, in 
proving the aſſertion of Fauehet, that the conſciences of 
he pretended patriots have all of them their prices, was a 
| Patriot of 1775. He was's member of the old revoluon . 
een a ry 
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; ty congreſs and acted a- conſpicuous part in thoſe <4 times 


which tried men's ſouls.” He too had the. merit with A—ms, 
Hk, C. H—tch, and citizen F—s, of having riſqued his. 
pack in defence of his country's liberty, and like one of them, 
e evinces daily his zeal for freedom by exerciſing deſpotic 
ower over his fellow creatures of /able hue. Like the fame wor- 
thy patriots, ſo abundant is his ardour for liberty, that he adores 


it in every age; in every clime. The French and the Iriſh 


demand and receive his ſincereſt ſympathy. Their ſtrug- 


gles for freedom are ſo intereſting to theſe amateurs, that 


they overlook with the calmeſt apathy the horrors of revo- 
lationary times, and view, with philoſophic coolneſs, the 
ſlaughter of millions who have fallen victims to the /tern 
goddeſs of Jacobiniſm. e  ndndt to 
_* Indeed the admiration and eſteem, of theſe true patriots 
ſeemed to increaſe with the bloody ſcenes of. the reyolution, 
and they appeared to have adopted the refined and truly libe- 
ral ſentiment, that it were betrer that the whole nation be 
extinct, if one pair only remained to propagate the princi- 
ples of liberty and equality, and to maintain inviolate the 
holy right of inſurrectio n 

Such was the merit of Mr. Blount, and no man dared 
to queſtion the integrity or the purity of his principles. He 


was a decided friend to the magnanimous republic, and ſo 


blinded by his friendſhip, that he ſaw nothing but generoſity 
and juſtice in her conduct, and nothing but ingratitude and 
perfidy in the conduct of hig country · He was radically hoſ- 
tile to Great Britain. Her every act, was in his eye, proud 
oppreſſion, or rapacious inſolence., The negotiation of his 
government with her, wes no other than mean ſubmiſſion, 
and ſervile ſycophancy- Thus characterized, and ſtrongly 
featured, as the partizan of France, the foe of Britain, 
Mr. Blount was detected in an attempt to embroil his coun- 
try in the preſent deſolating war · Can it be permitted to be 


doubted, on which ſide Mr. Blount really engaged his ta- 
lents? Can it be believed that any perſon can be ſo blinded 


by party zeal as to believe that he was ſincerely promoting the 
Britiſh intereſt? The only colour ariſes from the terms of 
his letter, the traitor's ſimple aſſertion · Againſt this we have 
the evidence of Mr. Liſton. Let both their eee be re- 
jected; and let us ſearch for higher teſtimony, the teſtimony, of 


_ reaſon. To honeſt men, to men who love their u country as 


bove any foreign nation, to native and virtuous Americans, it is 
of no importance whether the French or Britiſh corrupt our ci- 
tizens, inſult our government, or violate its juriſdiction . But 
the Jacobins, who are the creatures of France, have eyer by 
5 tempte 
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tempted to connect and unite in the public mind, our adminiſ- 
tration with that of the Britiſh government. This has in- 
variably been the inſidious policy of the leviathan republic. 
Her eunning maſters knew full well that by exciting a ſuſpi- 
cion of Britiſh influence, honeſt minds would rather throw 
themſelves into the ſcale of France, than be liable to ſuch 
a diſpraceful imputation. The event has juſtified the ſound- 
neſs of their policy- | | 

In this caſe of Mr. Blount, the wickedneſs of party ſpirit 

has contrived-to throw a cenſure upon our own adminiſtra- 
tion by inculpating the Britiſh miniſter, and by inſinuating a 
connivance to ſcreen him from detection. 
To prove his innocence th&#efore, and throw the burden 
of this infamous tranſaQion upon the real authors is the in- 
cumbent duty of every well-wiſher to his country. The guilt 
of Mr. Blount is no longer a queſtion with any party. Who 
his abettors and coadjutors are, the'Jacobins with their uſual 
effrontery and falſehood have undertaken haſtily to decide. 
But a more ſolemn examination awaits them. At the tri. 
bunal of American juſtice, this queſtion will be ſeriouſly tri. 
ed. Their pitiful ſhifts and evaſions z—their bold and un- 
founded aſſertions, will not there avail them. R 
But the real offenders will ſtand convicted in their genuine 
colours; in the livery of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dors. As the ſubject is novel as well as intereſting, I ſhall 
trouble the public with one more number on the intrigues 


of Patriot Blount. , 
* | | ASCANIUS. | 


THE PSEUDO PATRIOT. No. VIII. 


T5 would be ſufficient for the immediate object of my ef. 
ſays, to prove, as clearly as I think 1 have done, that 
William Blount is deſervedly claſſed among the moſteminent 
Pſendo Patriots. A moderate man would alſo be ſatisfied 
with ſo precious an example in full illuſtration of his aſſer- 
tions. But I wiſh to convert it to an higher object. An 
uſeful lefſon may be drawn from this mortifying inſtance of 
treachery, which may ſerve'to open the eyes of the people 
to diſcover their real friends, to diſcern their moſt dangerous 
enemies. Wolves who come in ſheep's clothing, and tyrants 
and traitors, who array themſelves in the robes of patriot- 
iſm, are the more to be dreaded, as their approaches are 
leaſt known, as their * are more inſidious. = 
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On the firſt rumonr of Blount's detection, all his elan, 
the whole horde of falſe patriots, from the heart at Phila- 
delphia to the extremities in Georgia and Maine, appeared 
in a ſtate of convulſion · Every nerve in the Jacobin body 
was violently agitated. . Actuated by one foul, moved by 
one impulfe, they inſtantly reſolve generouſly to ſacrifice their 
co-patriot, Blount, and lay his fins at thedoor of the Britiſh 
miniſter- In doing this, with their uſual cunning and fore- 
ſight, they ecchanctith two important objects; they ſcreen 


- 


from deſerved odium their patrons and maſters, the French 


directory, and they heighten the popular prejudices againft 
their old enemies the Britiſh miniſtr. 18 
Every paltry ſcribbler, from the Aurora to the Chronicle, 
adopts the ſame arguments, uſes the ſame language, purſues 
the ſame ſyſtem. They content themſelves with bold aſſer- 


tions, and oblique inſinuations. They deſpiſe the ordinary 


weapons of fact, argument and common ſenſe. In oppoſi- 
tion to their charge againſt the Britiſh miniſter, it has been 
ſaid by writers at Philadelphia, in New York and at Boſton, 
with force and energy, that Blount was a Jacobin, a pſeudo 
ures a hater of the federal government, a partizan of 

rance, a reviler and bitter calumniator of Great Britain, 
ſenator from a Jacobin ſtate, a ſtate mad with French enthu- 
ſiaſm, that he was intimate with Mr. Jefferſon and a pro- 
moter of his election, that he was a ſtranger to the Britiſh 
miniſter, the confideptial friend of chevalier Yrujo, the 
Spaniſh miniſter, that he is the brother of Tom Blount, the 
gentleman; one of the hotteſt advocates of French lenity ; 


the boſom friend of Butler, Giles, Gallatin, and all the French 


party; that Pierce Butler and T. Blount were his bail; 
Dallas and Ingerſoll, two Gallico-American patriots, his 
counſel ; and Nicholas and Gallatin his advocates in congreſs. 
All theſe things the Jacobin writers and French hirelings do 
not deny ; they would deny them if they did not know that 
they could ſo eaſily be proved | | a 

And yet, my fellow citizens, is it to be credited, that our 
bellowing patriots yet pretend to believe that this patriot ſa- 
crificed his oldattachmentsz forgot his old prejudices ; ſmo- 
thered his deep and rancorous enmity, and volunteered 
himſelf in the ſervice of the miniſter of Great Britain, againſt 
his old friends, the French republicans, and their neu ally, 
the king of Spain. I may ſay, without apology, that the 
thing is incredible. Bad as I eſteem the Jacobins, and as I 
deſpiſe the pſeudo patriots, I do not think them capable of 
uch baſe ingratitude and villainy: I will not degrade 
hem ſo low, as the Aurora and Chronicle would {ink them- 


_ 


| ( 
It has been ſaid further by able writers, and with more en- 


ergy and argument than Aſcanius is maſter of, that it is im- 
poſſible that the Britiſh ever did, or ever could encourage 
this plot; that ſituated in their neighbourhood, we ſhould | 
have diſcovered fome preparations in Canada; that they have 


not the power, as they have been weakened and reduced by 
this impoveriſhing war; that Canada is in a ſtate little ſhort 
of inſurrection, and that Great Britain is too diſheartened 


to undertake new . offenſive operations, and will be happy 


if ſhe can ſupport a defenſive war without internal convul- 
fion- That ſhe appears at preſent diſpoſed to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with the United States, which a meaſure 


of this kind would wholly interrupt. That on the contrary, 


France has every motive and every faſcinating inducement 
to the enterprize ; glory the pride of conqueſt—deſire of 
humbling her enemy by endangering her colonies—the wiſh 
_ of wiping off the national ſtain and of healing the wound of 

Gallic pride, inflicted by the gallant Wolfe, in the conqueſt 
of Canada. The advantage of being near the United States 


to overawe their councils by the ſublimity of their power, 


of being at hand to aid their faithful ſervants, the Ameri- 
can Jacobins, in their plans of diforder and confuſion ; to aid 
our judgments in the choice of our Preſidents and other pub- 
lic officersz and occafionally of ſqueezing a few voluntary 
loans from their ſympathetic fellow republicans in the Unit- 
ed 'States, after the manner of Holland, Italy and Spain- 
Theſe motives, I repeat, have been ably urged as ſufficiently 
weighty, to induce the belief, that our modeſt allies were 
really at the bottom of this alarming conſpiracy, and that 
with their common integrity and purity, they engaged an 
American ſenator, with their ordinary openneſs they attempt- 
ed to cajole a Britiſh miniſter, and with their uſual addreſs 
they are now ſlipping their own necks out of the collar to 
place it on his. Oh ! my fellow citizens, how long will you 
ſuffer yourſelves to be deceived ? How long will you ſuffer 
theſe pſeudo patriots to beſtride your hobby horſe of patri- 
tiſm, and ride it blindfolded to your deſtruction? | 
FA 1 | AsSCANIUS. 


THE PSEUDO PATRIOT. No. IX. 


LIVING examined and detailed with the candour of an 
impartial biographer, the hiſtory and demerits of four 
leading and excluſive patriots in the ſouthern ſtates, I now 


propoſe 
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16 
propoſe to render equal and impartial juſtice to the Agents, 


and ſervices of four northern heroes. 


The public, I am convinced, will not nals und from 
this declaration, (and I would undeceive the patriots them · 


ſelves if they conceive it,) that I am to devote as much time 


and as many pages to their narrow hiſtory, as I have done to 
the patriotic colloſſisſes of the ſouthern hemiſphere. is 

It would be an inſult to the public to beſtow as much time 
in deſcribing the natural hiſtory of a ſnail, as in reciting the 
monſtrous properties of the elephant · Our patriots are un- 
doubtedly of the ſame GENUS with the others; they have 
the ſame leading characteriſtic marks, and would be placed 


in the ſame © order” by political botaniſts, for the ſame rea- 


ſon that naturaliſts have claſſed together, Man- monkey and 
a hat. 

But though che genus be the ſame, the ſpecies is effeCtual- 
ly and materially diverſe. The character of the ene is ele- 
vated. The objects of ambition of that ſpecies, are impor- 
tant and diſtinguiſhed ; but thoſe of the other, low and gro- 
velling. The rſh aim at the higheſt ſeats in the Jacobinic ſy- 
nagogue; the laſt are contented to be placed at their foot. fools. 


Like jackalls they ſubmit to conſume the offals which the proud 


lions have refuſed · Beit my taſk then, to render unto Cæ- 
ſar the things that are Cæſar's, and unto „ Cefar's humble ſy- 


cophants and imitators, the things that are theirs. Hitherto 


I have openly uſed the real names of the worthies whom I 
endeavoured to render immortal; but as we are now at 

e, and as the characters are ſo well known, that my deſ- 
cription of them cannot fail of being Rag; 1 ſhall 
hereafter uſe fictitious diſtinctions. 

This method will have this peculiar advancaige, that if 
the garment does not preciſely fit, the culprit will not put it 
on, nor will a candid public compel him to wear it. 

Old Syphax is now held up as the leader, the object of ad- 
miration and even worſhip of the * patriotic? clan; he is 


therefore to be preſunied to be the moſt perfect as well as the 


molt iinportant character in their party,“ ſtill however to 
every fed-ralif, to every friend to order and decorum, his 
age would be a ſacred inviolable protection; they would not 
imitate the ferocious fury of the Jacobin writers, who with 
ſavage rage, have attempted to deſpoil the ſilvered locks of 
the invulnerable Waſhington. 

But Old Syphax has quitted the ſunctuary, he has thrown 
away the taliſman of age which would have protected hint 
PY deſcending into the mean, the little intrigues of party 
ſpirit ha lending the /acred majelty of years, of * 

0 


„ 
of ſage decrepitude, of public reputation, and of * Public 
Office” to ſupport the violent and outrageous exertions of 
Jacobins, in attacking characters whom he ought to have de- 
ended, in maintaining principles which he ought to have def 
piſed, and in weakening and overturning a government, 
which he had ſolemnly ſworn to defend and ſupport, Syphax 
has in my opinion forfeited all claims to our reſpect, to our 
forbearance, to our toleration- I ſhall therefore treat him 
wich the frankneſs of republican manners which he prefeſſes 
to admire, without that profound reſpect to age, which his 
example warrants me to deſpiſe. Syphax was born under a 
regal government, before revolutionary principles, which 
threaten to reſtore the Gothic age, had made their appear- 
ance. To what cauſe we muſt attribute his early hatred of 
exiſting government, whether to his misfortune in executing 
a * truſt” repoſed in him by the town, his pecuniary difar- 
* e or to a native antipathy to regular authority, 
or if he pleaſes, bingly adminiſtration, can never be deter- 

mined. Suffice it to ſay, that like Tom Paine, he was an 
early and zealous advocate for freedom; like him, he had 

once the honour of writing Common Senſe,” and like 
him, he has laboured to pull down the edifice, one of the 
corner ſtones of which, he claims the merit of having laid. 


Man's character and principles, muſt not be eſtimated /by * 


ſingle facts, but by the general tenour of his life. The fal- 
len angels, according to the fanciful Milton, once participat- 
ed in the celeſtial glories and happine ſssʒ. 
Syphax may have rendered, as he boafts, eſſential ſervices 
to his country; but can we never balance the account? Is 
the claim, like French gratitude, to encreaſe with our pay. 
ment? Can no ill conduct obliterate his merit, or diminiſh 
his pretenſions tu reſpect? If Syphax has deſerted the men 
and the principles which eftabliſhed our independence; if he 
reviles Waſhington, abuſes John Adams, his relation and 
fellow patriot, or aſſociates with and patronizes pſeudo 
patriots, who are guilty of theſe things D | 
If he oppoſed the federal conſtitution in its formation, and 
deſpiſed the voice of the People, if he has thwarted its 
adminiſtration, and tried to defeat its operation, if he vilified 
the patriot Hancock, induced many honeſt men to oppoſe 
and deſpiſe him, and then courted, flattered, ſupported and 
defended him; if he has ſought with avidity, though with 
diſintereſted profeſſions, power and perſonal aggrandizement, 
without relaxation, and with a gormandizing appetite ; if in 
place of maintaining the real Zignity of the ſtate, he convert. 
ed his office into the means of increaſing his own popularity, 
| | if 
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he gratified his ſpleen by refuſing offices to men who were beſt 
qualified to fill them, and by promoting creatures and mini- 
ons, who had only the merit of being his ſycophants and the 


revilers of the federal government, ſhall we modeſtly ſuffer 


this man to deſcend into the grave with the reputation of a pa- 
triot, and with the undeſerved ſanctity of a real republican? 
No, my fellow citizens, we muſt bid adieu to the reſpecta- 
bility of our government, when we neglect to keep up the 
ſolemn barriers between dene and vice, between honeſt 
love of country and deceitful pſeudo patriotiſm. 


— 99 THE PSEUDO PATRIOT. No. .. 
THE © Jacobiniad,” ſo honourable to the genius of our 
| country, has deſcribed with ſuch ſingular felicity the 
exterior merits of ©.Lank Honeſtus, with his lantern jaws;” 
and the Obſerver,” with great facetiouſneſs, has exhi- 
bited this ghaſtly Coloſſus of Patriotiſm fo much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of his fellow - citizens, that to a pen like that of 
Aſcanius, not gifted with the powers of genuine ridicule, 
nor aided by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, little remains to be 
written. Still, however, as I contemplate a regular ſyſtem of 
Pſeudo Patriotic hiſtory, and asthispatriot, who is** identified” 
under the ſignature of Honeſtus, is one of the ſmaller animal- 
culæ, neceſſary to perfect the unity of any deſign, I ſhall aſk a lit- 
cle patience to the developement of his character and merits. 
Honeſtus is one of thoſe muſoroom ers of the Fede- 
ral Government who, with ſhameleſs effrontery, have claſſed 
themſelves with the real patriots of 1775. But let it be 
known as extenſively; as his preſent infamy, that at that 
celebrated period, and during the whole of our revolutiona- 
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ry conteſt, this man ſought a mean aſylum in obſcurity. 


In the year 1786, when his country was groaning under 
the effects of an expenſive war which he had not & ſpirit 
to ſupport ; when diſcontent prevailed among all deſcrip- 
tions of citizens, and faction began to rear its terrific head, 
this monſter, delighting to prey on the miſeries of his coun- 
try, and wiſhing to inflame and increaſe the evils which 
threatened its exiſtence, made his public debut in the charac- 
ter of Honeſtus. By an unprincipled appeal to the paſſions 
of the deſperate and diſtreſſed debtor, he excited an odium, 
not againſt one © Order?” whom he profeſſed to deftroy, — 
N e n n again 
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more conſequence by dragging them from an obſcurity to which their inſig- 


nificance had deſtined them-—1 ſhall hereafter forbear to enter into a minute 
diſquiſit on upon their defects. ASCANIUS. 


4 
aſt Juſtice herſelf, and againſt her miniſters the Judicial 


le powers with the aid of an arch juggler behind the 
ſcenes, to kindle the holy flame of inſurrection- 205855 
Murder, rapine and lawleſs confuſion ſtalked before his 
delighted imagination, and he indulged the ſanguine hope, 
that wild anarchy deſolating this happy country and deſtroy- 
ing every veſtige of genius, would leave ſome room for un- 
principled dullneſs. : | orig; Harte 
Much merit, Honeſtus has with unuſual modeſty aſſum- 
ed to himſelf, from having been the midwife to theſe publica- 
tions. The deſerts of a writer, however, can only be mea- 
ſured by the effects which his performances have produced. 
The Praſeſſed objects of his compoſitions, were, to prove that 
Lawyers were an uſeleſs and dangerous order of men, which 
ought to be aboliſhed ; and ſecondly, that the ſyſtem of Ame. 
rican Laws were complex and burdenſome, and that they 
might and could be ſimplified in ſuch a manner that every ci- 
tizen might become his own Lawyer. Mr. Honeſtus ſoon 
after came into the higheſt branch of the Sate Legiſlature; in 
which he has remained from that period nearly to the preſent. 
And yet this learned patriot, with ſuch monſtrous ſyſtems: in 


his head, with ſo clear and comprehenſive a view of our 


municipal juriſprudence, has accompliſhed neither of his ob- 
jects. The Lawyers are doubled in number, encreaſed in 
conſequence, more fixed in the public confidence, not dif. 
couraged by any new burdens, but foſtered by favourable acts, 
and the whole code of © muſty laws and worm eaten autho- 
rities” are ſtill unabrogated. NY | 
If the publications of Honeſtus have failed to produce any 
neficial effect upon the community, let us ſee ro what pur- 
poſes they have been, in fad applied. . | | 
In their origin, they had in view the inflammation of po- 
pular paſſions. They ſeized the occaſion of public ferment, 
to ſail down the current of popular prejudice. The motives 
of a writer can only be aſcertained by a candid retroſpect of 
his conduct. If inſtead of converting the fruits of his mid- 


night labours, and ill-earned fame, to the public good, to 


ſapport honeſt principles and the public weal, he has applied 
them ſolely for his ownaggrandizement, forthe gratification of 


a baſe and ſordid ambition : If he has planted the battery 
of his falſehoods in hoſtility to every thing which is commen- 


dable in 8 to every honeſt patriot and deſerving 
citizen : 


he might create a ſort of apotheofis to the character; if he 


1 3 has 


Coors Co-operating with diſcontent, he exerted all his 
eeb 


f he has repreſented himſelf as a martyr to Freedom, 
as the object of the malignity of tyrants and ariſtocrats, that 
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has uniformly vilified and abuſed the firſt of Patriots and the 
beſt of men, and has patronized beings the moſt inſignificant, 
and has aſſociated and combined with citizens the moſt cor- 
rupt, what ſhall we ſay of this man's virtue, what opinion 
ſhall we form of the ſincerity of his profeſſions? 
Let us examine the facts. The firſt uſe made by Honeſtus 
of the wicked reputation he had acquired, was to bring his 
ow# father into the Senate: But panting for diſtinction, and 
preferring to joſtle out even his father, for the ſake of being 
in the place, he came the next year into the Legiſlature. 
Here by Newſpaper falſehoods; by tavern ſpoutings; by 
ſtreet-· corner harangues; by town; meeting eloquence, he 
has contrived to keep himſelf fixed, till the barefaced infamy 
of his principles, and the immoderate zeal for perſonal emolu- 
ment and diſtinction opened the eyes of the people, and then 
like a Theatrical ſpectre he ſunk into the abyſs from whence 
he emerged. Not content with a ſeat among the fathers of 
the State, this modeſt patriot has three times puſhed himſelf. 
as Federal Repreſentative. In this meaſure, he has done 
an irreparable injury to his country. By appearing openly 
and avowedly as his own patron and advocate, he has gone far 
to introduce the indelicacy and corruption of European electi- 
ons : But he ſhall not paſs down the current of diſgrace un- 
diſtinguiſhed. Let it be recorded, - that Honeſtus was the 
firft citizen of Maſſachuſetts, who introduced the' dangerous. 
practice of Britiſb elections, by ſpouting forth his own merit, 
and by endeavouring to ſtain the reputation of his invulnera- 
ble opponent, Mr. Aks. | Ces 525 
But Honeſtus did not write for Fame only. The © Sacra 
AURI Fames,” ſo ſtrikingly portrayed in the ghaſtly linea- 
ments of his countenance, formed no contemptible part of 
his character. Gold, which has been ſo often the bur- 
den of his Chronicle © Ditties,” always glittered irreſiſti- 
bly among the objects of his purſuit. Republics are generally 
poor and always economical, ſays Monteſquieu : but in his day 
State Lotteries were ſeldom known, and College Lotreries 
never heard of. Is it a fact, that this patriot Honeſtus, 
writing for public good only, has contrived to croud himſelf 
and his brother alſo, into the only profitable places in the 
gift of the Republic? Is it a fact, that he oppoſed the Col- 
lege Lottery till he was aſſured that he and Mr. K—— 4 
ſhould both be Managers, and did he then vote for and ſtrong- 
ly advocate the bill? Is it a fact, that the College have al- 
ways been troubled to procure from him a ſettlement of his 
accounts ? and can it be true that he has never paid the high- 
eſt prize, but that a note for the balance of it is now in the 
a Maſlachuſetts 
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Maſſachuſetts Bank? If theſe things are fo, ceaſe ye bab. 
bling Cynics, and charge not this man with purſuing the 
empty bubble Fame, for his purſuits are more ſolid ; his 
objects are more durable. | 

But the virtue, the unſpotted purity of Honeſtus is more 
ſtriking in the choice of his companions. Conliitency we all 
know is not a Democratic attribute, but decorum ſhould 
have dictated to our Patriot ſome Selection in his intimate 
aſſociates. He had been the enemy of Lawyers, the pro- 
feſſed foe of the whole order; he had denied: all of them 
any merit; he had declared in ſo many words, „that no 
Lawyer ought to be admitted into any public office.” And 
yet Mr. Burr, one of the moſt artful Lawyers in the 
United States, was held up by him in the Chronicle as Vice- 
Preſident: Randolph and Munroe have both been extolled 
by him to the ſkies, for their infamous abuſe of the Federal 
Government, and yet they are both regular, practiſing Law- 
vers. Nath. Freeman, jun. Eſq. has been the praiſe and 
the boaſt of the Chronicle Scribblers, and upon their priñ- 
ciples very defervedly z and yet the Bar are obliged to con- 
ſider him as a profeſſional brother. In Boſton, two 
Lawyers, one celebrated for his talents, and the other not 
remarked for them, have been his private, as well as town 
and Club meeting companions; have been put upon the ſame 
lift with him, and puſhed into the Legiſlature. _ 
Mr. Honeſtus has been bitter againſt all ſpeculators, par- 


en under his genial and widely extended wings, two ſtrip- 
plings of the Bar two © Twigs of the Branch” who have 
been the very /oul, the . animating ſpirit of land ſpeculations. 
One of theſe young gentlemen he has depicted to his party 
as the quinteſſence of political ſagacity and talents, and by 
perſuading him to avow his © JacobinicaP creed, he has 
been able to paſh him . as Repreſentative of this town, when 
he had but ſcarcely paſſed his teens. Can this inconſiſten- 
cy be reconciled with any poſſible degree of political rec- 
titude, or even moral honeſty? will it be pretended that 
all theſe men are exceptions to the ordinary frailties of the 
Bar, and that they are more pure, more virtuous, and leſs 
corrupt, than an Ames, a Gore, an Amory, or a Minot ? 
Forbid it decency! Honeſtus, with his brazen front, will 
not pretend it, but if he has any feeling left, muſt retire 
forever from a theatre, a ſcene of action, on which his po- 
litical fins ; his overweening ambition; his craving avarice ; 
his groſs inconſiſtency, and his want of moral principle have 
been fo clearly, ſo fully, and ſo fairly diſplayed. | 

Ws 0 K ASCANIUS. 


ticularly ſpeculators in land, and yet he has foſtered and tak- | 


APPENDIX TO As CAN IVUs. 


He ſuſpended the proſecution of the original deſign, 
b from a fear of offending the tender feelings of ſome honeff 
Federaliſts, who thought that the foregoing productions were 
uncandid and ſevere, the author owes it to himſelf to juſtify 
his conduct to the world.—It has ever been the cunning policy 
of the Jacobins, diſorganizers, or enemies to Government, to 
repreſent themſelves to be the people, and the real people to be 
a Fatjen. In conformity to this ſubtle plan, though they 
profeſs reſpect, the moſt profound, for the conſtitution, yet they 
contend that it is adminiſtered by an ariſtocratic faction. In vain 
do the people 2 that they are free, and that they freely de- 
pute biennially the moſt able citizens to repreſent them; ſill 
the Jacobins aſſiduouſly labour to perſuade them, that they are 
the dupes of a tyranny the moſt dreadful, from which nothing 
but the introduction of themſelves into , will relieve them, - 
From this politic ſcheme they derive 2 and influence in - 
calculable. Firſt, they excite the jealouſy of the people; a paſſion 
which is the jaundice of Liberty, which poiſons all the ſprings 
of public confidence, and undermines the fabrick of Freedom. 
Secondly, they become the aſailants, an advantage which gene- 
rally ſecures victory in political as well as military manceuvres. 
'Thirdly, by taking this ground they become the calumniators 
of their opponents, and of courſe enliſt under their banners 
the credulity of vulgar minds, which is always prone to faſten 
and feed itſelf upon flander. Fourthly, this plan increaſes the 
number of neutral characters lately called Trimmers, who dread 
the laſh of oppoſition: animals, who flouriſh and abound in 
free countries, who may be fairly denominated © make weights 
who are more noxious to a country infeſted with factions than 
open and avowed foes; who are of no value, and in no eſti- 
mation with either party, in quiet times, but who in turbulent 
periods, when ſaction aſſumes a terrific viſage, meanly cringe 
before it (thinking men ſaw many ſuch in the time of the 
„% BRIrisn TxEATY Riot”). Theſe moderate politicians, as 
they modeſtly ſtile themſelves, abhor the violence of party; they 
boaſt that they are as equally oppoſed to warm Federaliſm, as 
to burning anarchy—thus baſely deſerting the cauſe of Govern: 
ment, under pretext of its being ruled by a party, they really 
become a powerful aid to the cauſe of diſorganization. 'The 
writer of Aſcanius has with many others ſeen and regretted 
this ſad effect of Jacobin intrigue, but being ſanguine in the 
high deſtinies of his country, he has not wholly deſpaired of 
the Republic. '- | 
He entertained the belief, that if the friends of Government 
would treat its enemies as they deſerved, would call treaſon by 
| its 


its proper name, expoſe faction in its dark receſſes, and vindi. 
cate the honour of the nation with firmneſs, the Conſtitution 
and Liberties of his Country might yet be ſaved. 

In tracing the outlines of a few factious men, he has how- 
ever been mortified in obſerving truth branded with the name 
of ſeverity—in. finding firm friends to order, ſhrink at ſeeing 
diſorganizers depictured in the colours of nature and of fat— 
and in hearing his defence of the Government againſt anarchy 
charged with partaking of party ſpirit. 

Still, however, the wruer els no reaſon to reproach him- 
ſelf for uttering a ſingle ſentiment contained in his publications, 
and he never will ſubſcribe to the abſurd propoſition, that the 
' adminiſtration in a free elective government can ever be deemed 
a party, or that their opponents can be any thing more than a 
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Great Talents contraſted with Folly ; and Public 
Virtue with Public Infidelity, | 


* 


HE late able and manly refutation of the baſe calumnies 

againſt Mr. Hamilton, late ſecretary of the treaſury, (while 
the occaſion which compelled him to the meaſure, is univerſally 
lamented) has diſplayed in glowing colours his diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm, and the LD rar meanneſs of his perſecutor James 
Munroe, Efq. l'o the narrow mind of the rigid moraliſt, Mun- 
Toe may have obtained a paltry triumph over his magnanimous 
opponent, To ſuch men, to whom the paſſions of others form 
nv apology for occaſional errors—who are virtuous from neceſ- 
ſity alone, or from the abſence of temptation, or who think that 
their vices are ſhrouded in impenetrable ſecrecy—the - candour, 
the magnanimity, the firmneſs, the di/in/ereſted virtue diſplayed 
by the late ſecretary, are abſorbed and annihilated by the ſolita - 
ry failing which he has ſo frankly confeſſed; while Munroe in the 
opinion of ſuch men, merits a ſtatue, for burrowing into the ſa - 
cred receſſes of private life; for volunteering as a domeſtic ſpy, 
for conjuring up perjured teſtimony, to convict one great man 
of a ſingle peccadillo. 

But to thoſe, who like the writer, meaſure the merit of a 
character, not by a ſingle action, but by the general tenor of 
a life; who know how to pardon the. occaſional weakneſs of 
human reſolution, and who will not permit one error to ſully a 
reputation honeſtly acquired by a ſeries of dilintereſted ſervices, 
it will be a gratification to inquire into the motive of that 
zealous puritan, who has been raking, not among the“ kvkR- 
GREENS” of the ſecretary's public reports, but amidſt the aſhes of 
his private amuſements, to find the means of blaſting the memo- 
ry of a man whoſe public merit threatened to render him im- 
mortal, When Munroe baſely recorded the teſtimony of Cling- 
man, a man rendered infamous by frauds upon the treaſury, 
when he faithleſsly divulged the facts to his Jacobin friend in 
Virginia, and made him the confidante of a charge, which he 
had before confeſſed to be malicious and unfounded, and which 
he had folemnly engaged to ſuppreſs ; when he infidiouſly ſup- 
ported that wretched emigrant, that outcaſt of his own country, 
Call-nder, in reviving a ridiculous tale ſo long dormant and 
wholly forgotten; when he artfully parried the ſearching inqui- 
ries (f the man whom he endeayoured to traduce, that he might 


compel 
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* 
dompel him to a defence as mortiſying as it was neceſſary: was this imma · 
culate but diſgraced ambaſſador actuated ſolely by patriotic motives? 
by a regard to the public intereſt? by a wiſh to bring to public 
| puniſhment a public defaulter? If ſuch were his motives, why 
did he permit the infamous charge ĩo lie unexamined during the 
three lall, years of the ſecretary's public. life? No new evidence 
- has tranſpired ſince he privately received the teſtimony of Cling · 
man, and yet the charge is renewed under his auſpices with 
freſh and reiterated malignancy, and a virtuous officer, who re- 
tired from an arduous ſtation, becauſe it would not afford him 
an exiſtence, is again charged with having purloined vas r ſums 
from the public. treaſury, for the purpoſes of baſe ſpeculation. 
—— Here then the ci-devant ambaſſador is reduced to chooſe 
between the moſt criminal negle& of his public duty, if he gave 
| credence to the declaration of Clingman, and the moſt ſhameful 
malice againſt the ſecretary, if he did not believe it. But evi- 
dence of a leſs equivocal” nature is before the public, by which 
the baſeneſs of his motives is rendered abſolutely certain. 
In his replies to the injured Hamilton, he admits, that upon 
his former explanation he was perſe&ly convinced, and that he en- 
prefſed his ſatistattion, that the Secretary's official character was 
not in the leaſt degree implicated in the affair of Reynolds. 
If Munroe had choſen to deny this truth, the teſtimony of Mr. 
Worcorr would have eſtabliſhed the fact beyond eontradiction. 
All diſcerning men can then judge, as well as Mr. Munroe, whe- 
ther the ſ malle weight could poſſibly be given to the teſtimony - 
of Clingman, after having declared himſelf ſatisfied with the 
EVIDENCE produced: before the /elf-created. court of voluntary in- 
quiry. Indeed Munroe himſelf acknowledges in his late corre | 
1pondence, that this new evidence had not produced any deciſive 
ect upon his mind, but & that he had reſerved. the right to farm . 
an opinion after he ſhould have heard the" Secretary's defence — : 
Wretched ſubterfuge | Miſerable pretext | Thus the contempti- 
ble calumniator hopes to ſcreen himſelf under the inviolable fanc-- 
tuary of private opinion : but the pretext, of private judgment 
forms no barrier againſt a charge of malice, when the grounds: 
of that opinion are in poſſeſſion of the public, who are the ulti- 
mate arbiters. If it were otherwiſe, the greateſt culprits would 
eſcape with the reputation of integrity, and even Munroe him- 
ſelf might hope to find an apology for the proſtitution. of his of- 
ficial duty, by the flimſy pretence of honeſt intentions. This laſt 
idea brings me to the conſideration of his real motives in renew - 
ing the charge againſt the invulnerable Hamilton, Recalled with. 
every mark of public diſgrace, from a ſituation in which he had 
forgotten the duty of the miniſter, in the paſſions of the man, and 
in bs intereſts of party; conſcious that he merited the frowns, it 
not the execrations of his fellow citizens; he flattered himſelf, - 
that under a popular government, by the extravagance of his ef- 
frontery, in demandiog a public inquiry, and by raiſing a hue and 
cry againſt a, diſtinguiſhed character in the nation, he might, 
* 3 af to under 
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under the cover of a miſt which he ſhould raiſe, ſhrink withont . 
remark into his original obſcurity. We owe to the undaunted 
firmneſs of Mr. Pickering, in offering to diſcloſe his private rea- 
ſans for adviſing Munroe's recal, and to the magnanimity of Mr. 
Hamilton, in ſacrificing his own feelings at the ſhrine of public 
good, the complete dest of all his plans and ſubterfuges; and 
the injured merchants of America can now behold, in true ha - 
biliments, and with merited feorn——to whom they are indebt- 
ed for the plunder of a defenceleſs commerce, and for the faith - 
leſs outrages upon their national rights. W419 
Having fairly examined the motives which led Munroe to affail 
the reputation of Col. Hamilton, it may be amuſing to _ 
for it would be inſulting to the latter to weigh or compare, the 
characters and conduct of two men, who have been, for far dif- 
ferent reaſons, ſo ſamous in the modern hiſtory of America, — 
Nature has ſeldom exhibited more ſtrikingly the whimſical and 
unequal diſtribution of her favours. To the Secretary ſhe has 
Leen liberal even to profuſion To the Ambaſſador ſhe bas been 
rfimonious even to meanneſs. Upon the firit ſhe has beſtowed. 
imagination, invention, judgment, eloquence, rapid and correct 
perception, originality, and in ſhort, every thing which enters 
into the compoſition of genius, courage, liberality, candour, in- 
trepidity of character, and every other quality of the heart, which 


cionſtitutes the Hero. From the latter ſhe has withheld, with 


I Thus fituated in point of natural endowments, they ſtarted toge-' 


avaricious penury, all the ordinary indications of talent which 
make man reſpectable, and almoſt all the virtues of the heart 
which render him amiable. The fr/t, if be had not rendered 
ſuch fignal ſervices to his country, would ſtill have been the ob- 
je& of admiration. —The aft, if he had not diſgraced the offices 
which he has enjoyed, would have been but the object of contempt. 


_ 


ther at the beginning of our revolutionary war—engaged on the 
ſame theatre - urged by the ſame motives of juſt ambition and 
poſſeſſed of the fame loeal or adventitious advantages. The Se- 
cretary quitted the army, wich the well earned fame of an ac- 
eompliſhed ſoldier and the ambaſſador with a merely negative 
character, without having acquired any reputation whatſoever. 
In polities their fates have been ſtill more at variance. Called to 
the head of the financial department of a young country, of a 
22 unuſed to regular fiſcal ſyſtenis, oppoſed from habits and 
eelings to the neceſſary reſtraints of revenue laws, public credit 
proſtrate, pu counts in a ſtate of chaotic confuſion, no man 
but Mr. on wou e attempted the more than Hercu- 
lean taſk—But © the Secretary ſtood alone” He ſaid, © Let there 
be light and there was Light.” Revenues unexpected, Reſources. 
hitherto unknown, were called into action Public credit reviv- 
ed—Commerce flouriſhed—America was grateful and Europe 
aſtoniſhed.” I am not dealing in Panegyric. If J wiſhed to 
Eulogize, I ſhould refer to the fate of the Treaſury, or to the co- 
temporary plaudits of enlightened Europeans. While Hamilton 
3 . was 
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was thus proving, that he was the equal af Pitt, and ſuperior to 
Necker, Munroe was pitifully attempting to proſtrate public 


eredit, and weaken the confidence of the people in the govern- 


ment 3 perpetually found in a miſerable minority in the Senate, 
he ſeemed rather the humble minion of a foreign nation, than 
the dignified repreſentative of an independent people. Sent at 


laſt to preſerve the good humour and good faith of the nation, 
whoſe intereſt he had been zealouſly advocating at home, he cer- 
tainly had it in his power to cultivate harmony and a good un- 


derſtanding between that nation and his own, How far he ſuc- 
ceeded in that object, let our merchants who are now ſtripped of 
their property, and our ſeamen, who are now ſmarting under the 
laſhes of our friendly allies determine. Whether congreſs wilt 


ever think him of ſufficient conſequence to be the object of im- 


achment remains yet to be decided, But the public have long 
convinced of the purity and Oe of the ambaſſador, 
ſince he declined the offer of Mr. Pickening in anſwer to his ri- 
rern 
I am aware that ry ins, eager to cateh every 
thing which may injure the zul reputation * Prefident, 
the father of his country, may ſuggeſt that he ated improperly in 
appointing ſuch a character as 5 a man ſo weak and fo 


devoted to France, to a Legation ſo important. I admit that an 


apology is requiſite, and I rejoice that the occaſion affords an ad- 


' equate one. Mr. Morris was recalled in the zenith of Robeſ- 


pierrean tyranny; and ſuch was the horror entertained by all 
the virtuous citizens of this country againſt thoſe meafures, that 
no man, not devoted to France, and who poſſeſſed the requiſite 
abilities, would conſent to be an uſeleſs witneſs of ſuch a ſpe&ta- 


cle. But it was requiſite that ſome miniſter ſhould be ſent, or 


our proud friends, always ſufficiently ready to carp at our con- 
duct, would have declared us in the coalition of tyrants. The 
preſident then had only the narrow choice, to take from among 
the humble ſycophants of France, a man with talents, or a man 
without them. The latter after due deliberation he pteferred. 
It was z choice of evils and that great and good man aQed accor- 
ing to his honeſt couviction at the time. | 1 $f 

the event has been unfortunare, if the folly of our miniſler 
has rendered him the dupe of the artful politicians of France, it 
was one of the misfortunes to which this new revolutionary ſyſ- 
tem has ſubjected us. But this man and this miniſter are eas 
entitled to our contempt, and we cannot determine which moſt 
to admire, his degradation of the American character abroad, or 
his unbluſhing folly in attacking Mr. Pickering and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and thus provoking an enquiry ſo completely ruinous to his 


reputation. | 8 
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king of France to the United States, intercepted during the 
late war, in which the exiſtence of French Influence is fully | 
- proved, and . by; which the pret OI Es 
dee erben, is proved to be preſoundly ridiculous. 
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. 6: Sin, | 
| goviics Carolina again enjoys the benefit of a legiſlative bo · 
dy after having been deprived of it for two years. It was 
ſammoned together, and met in January, at] ackſonburgh, on- 
ly ten leagues diſtant from Charleſton, where deliberations are 
carried on, with as much naar as if the ſtate was in *. 
found peace. 
Mr. Rutledge who was then governor 3 the meeting 


EFT RS 


| with a ſpeech greatly applauded, wherein he repreſents in their 
full extent, the important ſervices by the KING, to the Voned 


8. 
This ſentiment prevail much, fir. Thee ſeveral. ſiates are ea- 
ger to declare it in their public, acts, and the principal members 


of the government, and writers employed by them, would for- 


feit their popularity, were they to admit WF equivocal remarks 
reſpecting the alliance. 


_ General Greene aflures me, that in no one tate i is attachment | 


to independency carried to an higher pitch; but even that is ex- 
ceeded by the hatred to the ir Mr. Matthews, a delegate 
lately arrived from Carolina, has, it is ſaid, been choſen go- 
vernor, in the room of Rutledge. He has communicatedto perſons 
of the moſt influence in that ſtate the ultimatum of the month of 
-laſt, who approved bf the clauſes in general, and 
ticularly that one which leaves the xinG MASTER of the terms of the 
treaty of peace or truce, except 1ndependency.” A delegate 
from South Carolina told me that it was well known there, and 
had given entire ſatisfaction, and I believe 1 may. aſſure you, 
upon the teſtimony of ſeveral other delegates that this meaſure is 
approved by a great majority. 

But Mr. 8— A—s, is uſing all his endeavours in the * 
ſtates, and particularly Maſſachuſetts, to raiſe a ſtrong oppoſiti- 
on to peace, unleſs the eaſtern ſtates are thereby admitted to the 
fiſheries and in particular that of Newfoundland. Mr. A--s de- 
lights in trouble and difficulty. His aim and attention are to ren- 
der the minority. of -conſequence, and he is at this moment at- 


tacking the conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, although it is princi- 


pally his own work, becauſe the © people” have ſhewn their 
uniform attachment to it. 

He could not have uſed-a fitter engine than the ſiſberies to ſtir 
* the eaſtern ſtates; by ry; * 2 has _ 


* 


679 ; 
the expectations of the people of Maſſachuſetts to an extraordina- 
itch. v7 tre, 0 . „ N nN 
4 e public prints hold forth the importance of the fiſheries, 
and the reigning toaſt is, Maythe United States ever maintaintheir 
right to the fiſheries.” However clear the principle in this matter 
may be, it would be uſeleſs and even dangerous to attempt inform- 
. ing the people through the public prints, but it appears to me 
poffible to uſe means to prevent the conſequences of ſucceſs to this 
party, and I take che liberty to ſubmit them to your diſcern- 
ment. One of theſe means would be for the“ xinG” to cauſe 
to be intimated to congreſs, bi: ſurpriſe that the Newfoundland 
fiſheries have been included in the inſtructions - that the United 
States ſet forth therein, pretenſions without paying regard to the 
ling 7 rights, and without conſidering the impoflibility they are 
under of makitig conqueſts and of keeping what belongs to Great 
_ Britain.” — His MASH might at the ſame time cauſe apromiſe to 
be given to Congreſs that he would give his aſſiſtance for pro- 
curing admittance to the other Fiſheries, declaring however that he 
wall not be anſwerable for the ſucceſs, and that he is bound to no- 
thing as the Treaty makes no mention of that Article?” — This 
declaration being made before the peace, the hopes of the people 
could not be ſupported, nor could it be hereafter ſaid that we 
left them in the dark on this paint. There are ſome judicious per- 
ſons, towhomave may ſpeak of giving up the Fiſberies, and the bounda- 
ries of the weſt, for the ſake of Peace, but there are Enthuſiaſts who 
fly out at this idea, and their numbers cannot fail of encreaſing 
when the Engliſh are expelled this continent and when the war 
will ſcarcely be felt. But it is a happy circumſtance that- the 
diviſion in Congreſs and in the ſeveral States is nearly equal, ſince 
our * Influence” can incline the Beam either for Peace or war. 
I ſubmit theſe thoughts to you early, and though peace appears 
yet to be diſtant, Sir, yet that period will be a Criſis when the 
partiſans of France and England will openly appear ; when that 
power will employ every means to diminiſb our Influence and eſta- 
bliſh her own. It is remarked by ſome, that as England has 
other fiſheries beſides Newfoundland ſhe may endeavour that the 
Americans ſhould partake in that of the Grand Bank, ia order 
to conciliate their affection, or create ſome jealouſy between them 
and ws. But it does not ſeem likely that ſhe will act ſo contrary 
to her true intereſt, and were ſhe ſo to do, it will be for the better, 
to have declared at an early period to the Americans, that their 
pretenſions are not founded, and that his Majeſty does not mean to 
_ ſupport them. _ of | E 
| 1 here incloſe, Sir, Tranſlations of the Speech made by the 
| Governor of South Carolina to the Aſſembly, and of their an- 
ſwer. Theſe zzterefling productions convey in a- forcible manner 
the ſentiments of the Inhabitants of this State, and appeared to 
me worth communicating to you. 2 | (IT 
| J am, &c. INS 
[ \ — Mme mer, 
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The following are. ©. Extradts” 1 
war to a * of congreſt,, by a perfon in an high official fitua- 
lion abroad, whoſe integrity, _ i/m, and talents had never then 
_$eex. queſtioned, but which SR e 
by the baleful influence of party 2 I0 

In the opinion of every honelt American, 82 


Alclaration of his opinions, and the. firmneſs — 2 


covered in the following letters, will r he Oi — 
e e e ' 


46 Paris, Nov. 8h, 1788. 

1. Mr. Jay —_ I had yielded the punctilio of rank, and 
taken the advice of the C. de Vergennes and Dr. F. by 
treating with the Engliſh or Spaniards, betore we were put upon 


the equal footing which our rank demanded, we ſhould have 


ſunk in the minds of the Engliſh,» French, Dutch, Spaniards, 
and all the neutral powers. e Comte de Vergennes certainly 
knows all this—if he does not, he i is not even an European ſtateſ- 
man—if he knows it, what inference can we draw, but that be 
means to keep us down j he can, to keep his head under our 
chins, to prevent us from drowning, but not to lift our heads 


out of the water. The injunctions upon us to communicate, 


and to follow the advice that is given us, ſeem to be too ſtrong 
and too univerſal—underſtood with reaſonable limitations and re- 


ſtrictions, they may do very well. And give me leave to ſay, 


< it will not do to communicate every thing to my friend Cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne, or my friend Mr, Marbois : if they ſhould 
be, long letters will lay the whole open to the C. de Vergennes, 
who, I aſſure you, I do not believe will aſſiſt me or any other 
man in ſuch methods of ſerving our country. When che French 
miniſters in America or Europe communicate every thing to us, 
we may venture to be equally communicative to them; but 
when every thing is concealed from us more cautiouſly, I believe, 
than it is from Bols, we ſhall do ourſelves injultice if we are 
not upon our guard. If we conduct ourſelves with caution, 
prudence, moderation and firmneſs, we ſhall ſucceed in every 
great point; but if congreſs or their miniſters abroad ſuffer 
themſelves to be intimidated by threats, flander or infinuations, 
we ſhall be duped out of the fiſhery, the Miſſiſſippi, much of 
the weſtern lands, compenſation to Tories, and to Penobſcot at 

alt, if not to Kennebeck. This is my ſolemn opinion, and L 
will never be anſwerable to my country, poſterity, or my own 


mind, for the conſequences which might happen from concealing 


it. It is for the determinate purpoſe of carrying theſe points 

that one man, who is ſubmiſſion itſelf, is puffed up to the top of 

Jacob's ladder in the clouds, and every other man depreſſed to 

the bottom of it in the duſt. This is my opinion. If it is a crime 

to wp this opinion, let me be «A for it, for aſſuredly I am 
ui if x 

K „ « P arit, 


( ® ) 
« Parit, Nov. 17th, 1182. 


„TON my arrival here, I found Mr. Jay in very delicate 
health, in the midſt drr apa affairs, and without a clerk.” 
y 


, re Sia, 


He told me that he had ſe ſtrength to draw up a ſtate of 
the negotiation hitherto, but that he muſt do it for congreſs-. 1 
offered him the aſſiſtance which my ſecretary could afford him, 
which he accepted. No man has an higher ſenſe than I have 
of the obligation of inſtructions to a deputy by his principal: 
it is a point of duty to obſerve them. Sg WING: cb 
A French miniſter has only to aſcend a pair of ſtairs, to pro- 
poſe a doubt, to offer reaſons, to lay open facts for the advice or 
orders of his maſter or his council, A Spaniſh, Dutch, or 
Engliſh ambaſſador, has only to ſend a courier, and receive an 
anſwer in a few days. But we are at avaſt diſtance? diſpatches 
are opened, veſſels are taken, and the difficulties of communica- 
tion are without number. Facts unknown when inſtructions were 
iven, turn up—whole ſyſtems of policy appear in a ſtriki 
ht, which were not ſuſpected. Yet the time preſſes — 
urope waits and we muſt act. In ſuch a caſe; I know of no 
other rule than to conſtrue inſtructions as we do all other pre- 
cepts and maxims, with ſuch limitations, reſtrictions and excep= 
tions, as Reaſon, Neceſſity, and the nature of things point out. 
When I ſpeak of this court, I know not that any other miniſter . 
is included than that for foreign affairs. A Whole ſyſtem of po- 
licy is now as glaring as the L. which perhaps congreſs: and 
the people of America have little ſuſpicion of. The evidenet now 
_ reſults from a large view of all our European negotiations. The 
ſame principle and the ſame ſyſtem has been uniformly purſued 
from the beginning of my knowledge of our affairs in Europe, 
in April 1778, to this hour. It has been purſued in France, in 
Spain, in Holland, in Ruſſia, and even in England. In fub- 
ſtance it has been this in aſſiſtance afforded us in naval force 
and in money, to keep us from ſuccumbing and nothing more. To 
pre vent us from ridding ourſelves wholly of our enemies and from 
Tau rich and powerful—to prevent us from obtaining acknow- 
edgments of our independence by other foreign powers, and' from 
acquiring conſideration in Europe, or any advantage in the 
peace but what is expreſsly ſtipulated in the treaties—to deprive 
us of the Grand fiſhery, the Mii i river, the Weſtern lands, 
and to ſaddle us with the tories. To theſe ends, by all I have 
learned of Mr. Dana's negotiations in Ruſſia, Mr. Jay's in 
_ Spain, and — in Holland, it is evident to me that the Comptede 
Montmorin, the Marquis de Verac, and the Duke de la Vauqui- 
on, have been governed by the ſame inſtructions, viz. inſtead of 
_ favouring, to prevent if poſſible our ſucceſs. In Holland I 
can ſpeak with knowledge, and I declare that the Duke did eve- 
ry 28 in his power to pre vent ——, and that I verily believe he 
had inſtructions ſo to do, until — declared to him that no ad- 
vice of his, or the C. De 8 nor even a requiſition 0 
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the lin bimſelf mould 3 — ; and * * he found that 


-—— was a man not tobe managed, that —— was determined, and 


was as good as word, and further thought ſhould ſucceed, 
he fell in with —— in order to give the air of French influence 


to meaſures which French influence never could have effected, 


and which he thought would be carried even if he oppoſed them. 


The na pearance of ſpirit in any American miniſter has been 


"x enough to have his character attacked. Lucki- 


ly, Mr. 2 out of the queſtion, every American in Europe 


except has diſcovered a judgment, a conſcience, and 


a reſolution of his exon, and of conſequence every miniſter who 
has been here has been frowned upon. On the contrary, %—— * 
who has been pliant and ſubmiſſive in every ching has been 
conſtantly cried up to the ſtars, without doing any thing to 
deſerve it. Theſe facts may alarm congreſs more than they 
ought. There is nothing to fear but the want of firmneſs in 
congreſs. French policy is 10 ſubtle, ſo penetrating and encroach- 
ing a thing, that the only way to oppoſe it, is to be ſteady, pa- 


| . and determined. Poland and Sweden, as well as Corſica 


and Geneva, exhibit borrid effects of this policy, becauſe it was 
yielded to; whereas Switzerland, who never was afraid of France 
and was always firm, has found her an excellent ally for 150 
years. If we are ſteadily ſupported by congreſs we ſhall go 


clearly to windward of them; but if congreſs ws) eb or * 


way, the United States will receive a 87 2 chat th ey wil not 
recover in fifty years. We have nothing to n this court 
but in the particulars above mentioned. 

The alliance is too neceſſary to them we are too eſſential to 
them for them to violate the treaties or finally to diſguſt and ali- 
nate us. But they have not known, any more than England, 
the men with whom they have to do. A man and his office were 


never better united than Mr, Jay and bis commiſſion for 4 al | 


Had he been detained i in Madrid, as I was in Holland, and 
leftto © — — as was wiſhed, all would have been loſt. 

The thanks of congreſs in ſound policy and in perfect juſtice 
are due to Mr, Jay 5 his able and faithful execution of his 
truſt, both in Spain and for peace. 


When we ſee. the French intriguing with the Engliþ againſt 


us, we have no way to oppoſe it but by reaſoning with the 
Ei to ſhe w that Io are _ to be ah 0 
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